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“Because my stomach 
was ‘nervous,’ 
my doctor started me on Postum!”’ 





“Sure, most everyone has a jumpy stomach before big 
occasions. But when I started to have one even on ordi- 
nary days, I began to wonder. 

*‘T couldn’t imagine why things weren’t tasting too good 
—or feeling too good after I’d eaten. So, I went to the doc- 
tor. He examined me, then said maybe I was drinking too 
much coffee. He explained some people just can’t take all 
the caffein in coffee all the time, suggested I try Postum 
instead because Postum is caffein-free. 

“TI started drinking Postum and haven’t had a jumpy 
nerve (or stomach) since. Why don’t you see your doctor? 
Chances are he’ll recommend Postum, too. You’ll like it.” 


is 100% coffee-free 


A product of General Foods 
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THE COVER. On a hillside in 
Of People and Places CY C the highlands of Kenya, Pas- 
; tor John Gatu, thirty-four, of - 
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Seen and Heard: Some Bloke Pushed a . ne ae weed oa 3 
- 4 East Africa, visits one of his 

Button by John R. Fry ; -_ 
. ; church members, The woman, 


Speak Ye Uncomfortably by Priscilla ~— | of the Kikuyu tribe, picks 


We've Been Asked by Floyd V. Filson coffee beans we the plante- 

; , tion of another tribesman, also 
Children’s Story: A Pitcher's Glove and a a Presbyterian, Coffee beans are gathered on hillside ter- 
Fishing Pole by Dorothy Ballard races, then carried to women who sit in the shade of banana 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


‘The Best Circles’ 

« I have read Priscilla’s articles with 
great interest. There is no doubt that 
they sometimes tend to make us see 
ourselves a little too clearly for comfort. 
I wish to take issue, however, with [her 
January 15 column]. 

We do go around in circles: church, 
Eastern Star, women’s club, P.T.A., Red 
Cross Blood Bank, polio and tubercu- 
losis drives, hospital auxiliary, and many 
others. But far from “just going around” 
and growing dizzy, we go for a deep and 
sincere purpose. In our church circle, 
for instance, we study the Bible and 
seek to become informed about our 
brothers in Africa and elsewhere. We 
even seek to see ourselves more clearly. 
We are inspired to give sacrificially and 
with free will . . . for these brothers far 
and near. We therefore add an untold 
number of different people to our circle, 
and we become not just women, all 
alike, but Christian disciples fortified 
with prayer and Bible study, ready to 
go out into the world and be the people 
of God. ... 


—Mrs. Paut F. Bauer 
Corry, Pennsylvania 


Religion in the Schools 


« In re “The Wall of Separation and 
the Freedom to Believe” in the January 
1 issue, I had previously read about 
[the Pennsylvania controversy concern- 
ing Bible reading in the public schools], 
and I was very much disturbed over the 


fact that one or two people . . . can go 
into court and so easily upset the lives 
of thousands who have long accepted 
and believe in what these few are trying 
to destroy or prevent. ... 


My personal observations have led 
me to believe that just to read the Bible 
without comment is not teaching re- 
ligion; it is simply pointing out to the 
children that there are two powerful 
forces in the world, one for good and 
the other for evil. . . . To me people 
who object to the Bible’s being read in 
the public schools without comment are 
not seeking a freedom of religion but 
rather a freedom from religion. .. . 

—JosePpH W. MartTINeEy 
Watertown, New York 


« What do the POAU and “such lead- 
ing Protestant thinkers as Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam and John A. Mackay” 
and “the ever-vigilant Baptists who see 
in all such flirtations between Church 
and State the eventual possibility of 
threats to religious freedom” (“Sectarian 
Schools and the Public Purse,” P.L., 
January 15, 1960) think of “the more 
than 300 one-room thatched schools es- 
tablished by United Presbyterians” [in 
the Cameroon], where “religious train- 
ing is part of [the] curriculum, although 
90 per cent of operating expenses are 
provided by the government” (“Two- 
Year-Old Church in a Two-Week-Old 
Nation,” P.L., January 15, 1960)? 

—W. D. METZLER 


Havertown, Pennsylvania 


Church-in-the-Round 


« In his article entitled “Church with 
Many Rooms” (P.L., January 1, 1960), 
Richard Gilbert refers to the design of 
the new Friendship Community Church 
as a “church-in-the-round.” Can you 
show us such an arrangement? 
—THomas MERRIWEATHER 
New York, New York 
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Architect's drawing of Friendship Church sanctuary shows pews grouped around Com- 
munion table and pulpit. Design was executed by W. Stuart Forsyth of Pittsburgh. 
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Bible “Sensible of the blessings already graciously bestowed upon the Church, but also of the im- 

1Z re. measurable divine resources awaiting the Church’s asking, and mindful of the world’s desperate 
need, the 171st General Assembly, upon the recommendation of the General Council, calls the 

to the entire Church through all its congregations to renewed carnestness in intercessory prayer for 

verful the whole world for which Christ died, and to the end that the Church might more adequately 

d and fulfill her mission in the world today.” 
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‘TINEY 
ew York O Lord our God, who didst send Thy Son to be the 
_— Saviour of the world: 
op G. Make Thy salvation known to the ends of the earth, 
ackay” that in every place Thy name shall be worshiped and glorified. 
de We beseech Thee, by the light of Thine Incarnate Word, 
to illumine and make whole the Church in Korea. 


starian Give the Korean Christians the spirit of power, 
P.L., 


more 


and of love, and of a sound mind; 
lie al comfort them by His presence who is Immanuel, God with us, 
is” [in that in the faith they may endure unto the end. 


train- 

cap Almighty God, whose blessed Son Christ Jesus sent forth 

“Two- His apostles to make disciples of all nations: 

>k-Old We beseech Thee to hear our humble intercessions for 

| all races and kindreds of men, that Thou wilt turn all hearts 

cara unto Thyself. Remove from our minds hatred, prejudice, and 
contempt 





for those who are not of our own race or color, class or creed; 
h with that, departing from everything that estranges and divides, 
1960), we may by Thee be brought into unity of spirit. 
sign of 
Thurch 
side O God, who hast prepared for those who love Thee such 
good things as pass man’s understanding: 


ATHER 
‘ew York 


Hear our prayers for all students who pursue their studies in 
schools, colleges, universities, seminaries, or alone. 


Grant that through them knowledge may be increased among us, 
and good learning flourish and abound. 
We pray for all who teach and all who learn, 


that in humility of heart they may ever look unto Thee, 
the Fountain of all wisdom. AMEN. 


Adapted from The Book of Common Worship 


FEBRUARY 12—WORLD DAY OF PRAYER 
FEBRUARY 14—RACE RELATIONS SUNDAY 


FEBRUARY 21—ECI MENICAL MISSION AND RELATIONS SUNDAY 
d Com- a NIVERSAL DAY OF PRAYER FOR STUDENTS 
sburgh. 
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FOR 
PESSIMISM 


We've got the whole world on our shoul- 
ders because we have not yet learned that 


“He’s got the whole world in His hands.” 


by HANDEL H. BROWN 


Is there anything more sterile than a Christian who feels 
hopeless about the future? And yet, as we think seriously 
about our discipleship today, is there any wonder that so 
many of us are despairing? 

The world has never presented a more urgent challenge 
to the Church than it does now. We are living at a time 
when civilization is faced by problems of increasing magni- 
tude. Nations are no longer allowed to live quietly in iso- 
lation, each minding its own business, and fully occupied 
with its own domestic economy. All are disturbed, anxious, 
and alarmed. 

Men and women in underdeveloped lands are conscious 
of a spirit of nationalism which they did not know before. 
They are thinking in terms of independence, self-expression, 
and self-determination. Out of these powerful urges, and 
the inevitable delays and disappointments which accom- 
pany them, rise mistrust, fear, and those passions which 
breed hatred and war. 

Racial strife, international suspicions, aggressive national- 
ism, intolerant Communism, the suppression of freedom, 
the regimentation of youth, and other equally unchristian 
developments, are manifest in many parts of the world. 
& What have the followers of the Prince of Peace to say 
to a world that seems to be preparing for war? 

& How can the Christian faith make its good news mean- 
ingful to men blinded by the philosophy of Karl Marx? 
® How do Christians propose to stop the ever-increasing 
secularization of life? 

® By what means does the Church hope to win back the 
lost provinces of religion—science, politics, medicine, art, 
and education? 

Such questions as these do little more than suggest the 
extent of the challenge which confronts the Christian Church 
today. It is not the immensity of the task which frustrates 
us, however, but our own inadequacy—and the apparent 
inadequacy of the Church as a whole. 

It is extremely questionable whether we have any right 
to speak of “the Church as a whole,” because, as the world 
sees it, the Church is not a whole, but a jumble of many 
parts. 

These many parts do not speak with one voice, and do 
not seem to get along with each other. In some places 
there is evident the unchristian spectacle of the representa- 
tives of some denominations trying to steal members from 
others, and peddling their services as though they were 
selling rival brands of toothpaste. This debases the Church 
at large in the eyes of the world. Whatever the temporary 
or pecuniary benefits achieved by the forces of disunity, 
the long-range results cannot be other than harmful to the 
cause of Christ. 


Mas concerned Christians are becoming worried, anx- 
ious, and frustrated as they contemplate these discouraging 
situations in the light of Christ’s final command, “Go ye 
into all the world, and make disciples of all nations.” How 
on earth can we accomplish this? 

“Compel them to come in,” say some, quoting Scripture. 
“Become a Christian—or else.” It seems a strange way to 
spread the faith of the meek and lowly Jesus, yet it has 
been tried time and time again. Every form of torture and 
persecution has been employed—and justified—because of 
the misuse of the word compel. 

Can the salvation of the world be legislated? A dozen 
laws—or fifty dozen—to control the publication of horror 
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comics will not reach the root of the matter, which is par- 
ents’ lack of responsibility for the welfare of their children, 
and the greed of publishers who would exploit such neglect 
for their own profit. 

In the same way, a multitude of international conven- 
tions prohibiting the use of atomic weapons will not in 
themselves banish fear. They will not produce friendship 
between nations whose political and ethical standards differ. 
I believe this kind of legislation is necessary, and I support 
those who are trying to get it. But what I am saying is 
that it can do little more than scratch the surface of the 
basic problem, which is hidden deep within the human heart 
itself. 


F RUSTRATION is nothing new. Did anyone ever face more 
disheartening situations than the Galilean who went about 
doing good? 

He was hated and misunderstood from beginning to end, 
and the very persons he longed to help the most were the 
ones who attributed unworthy motives to him, and so shut 
themselves off from his aid. 

He was hounded from pillar to post. When he healed 
the Gadarene demoniac, by casting the demons into a herd 
of swine, he was run out of town. At Nazareth, his own 
people refused to believe in him. When he told them he 
was the promised Messiah, they drove him out of their 
city, intending to dash him to pieces over a cliff—and they 
were the persons who knew him best. 

Jesus spent the greater part of his life working at the 
bench in a carpenter’s shop, making primitive agricultural 
implements for simple agricultural laborers. He understood 
the ordinary folk of his day, and later, when he came to 
preach to them, he spoke in terms which were familiar to 
all, but they did not understand him. 

Judged by the standards which signify success today, 
Jesus failed. In the final year of his earthly life the crowds 
dwindled; interest was replaced by hatred, until, wistfully, 
he asked his disciples the most pathetic question in the 
whole realm of literature, “Will ye also go away?” 

Yet the staggering thing about Jesus is that although 
he knew more outward disturbance and disappointment 
than any other person, he was never really disturbed in 
spirit. 

His early followers showed exactly the same spirit. Look 
at Peter and John, ill-treated by the magistrates at Jerusa- 
lem. Look at Paul and Silas, tortured in the prison at Phil- 
ippi. Look at John in an enemy concentration camp on the 
Isle of Patmos. 

As you see them, you can’t believe that they were the 
underdogs. They were all at peace. They were not worrying 
lest God’s work should fail because they could see no visible 
signs of success. 

This same assurance has characterized the followers of 
Jesus ever since. Martin Luther stood before his accusers 
calm and undisturbed, confident that if all hell were arrayed 
against him, the purposes of God would still prevail. 

If ever a man died with a halo of peace around him, that 
man was John Wesley, the founder of Methodism. He did 
not worry lest the Evangelical Revival die out when he was 
gone. His last words were, “The best of all is: God is with 
us,” and he confidently left everything to his heavenly 
Father. ; 

How poorly we show up when we compare ourselves 
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with Christ and his devoted followers. We've got the whole 
world on our shoulders because we have not yet learned 
that “He’s got the whole world in His hands.” 

God is, I believe, grasping our mood of frustration as an 
opportunity for him to speak to us afresh. He is calling us 
to face, to admit to ourselves, and to confess to others, the 
very thing we are trying to run away from—the fact that 
we don’t know all the answers. 

There is nothing more frustrating than a sudden revelation 
of personal incompetence which we refuse. We accept a 
challenge, an assignment, a job in the Church, something 
we're sure is right up our alley. We accept it confidently, 
willingly, and gladly. It’s the opportunity of a lifetime to 
do a bang-up job. Then we discover that it’s way beyond 
both our strength and our ability, and the great big balloon 
is pricked right there. But we cling to the shreds. We've got 
to—our pride is at stake. 

God is calling us to throw away our pride and face reali- 
ties. We don’t know all the answers, and by now the world, 
if it has ever listened to us with half an ear, knows that 
we don’t. But what does that matter? We are not Christians 
because we depend upon ourselves. 

We are not Christians if we rely on human ingenuity. 
We are not trying to work out our own salvation by our 
own brilliance—at least we ought not to be. 

We are not Christians because we qualify for the job. 
We are not trying to make a new world according to our 
blueprints and programs—at least we ought not to be. 

We are Christians because the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Creator of the ends of the earth, the 
majestic, ineffable Ruler of the Universe, has laid his divine 
hand upon us in grace, 

We've got to realize afresh that the only hope for man 
lies in the sovereignty of God. Just because God is God, 
all things must “work together for good . . . to them that 
are called according to his purpose.” This is our funda- 
mental faith, but it is neither obvious nor easy. 

It certainly was not obvious to those who crucified Jesus. 
“Let God deliver him, if he will have such as him,” they 
cried. 

Have you ever noticed what Peter says about the Resur- 
rection in his sermon on the Day of Pentecost? He says that 
God raised Jesus from the dead “because it was not possible 
that he should be holden of it.” That has always struck 
me as a most penetrating observation. It goes right to the 
heart of the matter. Jesus could not be holden of death 
without God’s suffering defeat, and that, Peter believed, is 
plainly impossible. 


A things must “work together for good . . . to them 
that are called according to his purpose,” or else the sov- 
ereignty of God would be denied, his purposes would be 
defeated, and instead of a moral universe governed by 
moral law, there would be chaos and confusion governed 
by caprice and chance. 

“The best of all is: God is with us.” John Wesley’s final 
statement is the heart of the Reformed faith, because it is 
the heart of the gospel. 

“The best of all is: God is with us.” If we can realize 
this, if we can accept it with all that it involves in the way 
of response, obedience, and stewardship, then our pessimism 
will give way to the highest kind of rejoicing—“rejoicing 
in the Lord.” 








by JOHN T. PETERS 









We must take heed that we do not give our alms before 
men in order to be seen of them. 


Thus has the Christian Church rightly been exhorted 
across all its history. But the Bible says nothing about taking 
a look at what happens to men when alms are given. Not 
too many American Christians have that privilege in today’s 
world, because for the most part the recipients are thou- 
sands of miles away overseas, in many different places. 

If permitted, by some miracle of the space age, to be 
transported to these faraway places, this is what the Chris- 
tian giver could see. 

In Jerusalem, troubled holy city of ancient and modern 
times, a gaping no man’s land, no more than one hundred 
vards wide, bisects the center, with barbed wire on either 
side separating Jew from Arab. Yards from that wire on 
the Jordan side stands a haven of mercy, our Church World 
Service receiving and distribution center. Here at all hours 
of the day clothing, yard goods, food, vegetable oil, and 
other commodities are unloaded and processed. The clothes 
are from Toledo and Toronto, Pittsburgh and Phoenix, 


An Arab refugee woman living near Bethlehem whose family 
is aided by food and clothing from U.S. church members. 


around the world 








Maine and Missouri. They are unpacked by loving hands 
of Christian workers and are placed, for a short time only, 
on shelves according to size. 

In another room of the building other devoted Christians 
sort clothes for distribution. Each worker has a list with the 
statistics of an Arab refugee family—father, mother, six 
children: boys aged fourteen, twelve, six, and four; girls 
aged nine, and one and one-half years. Clothing is tied 
together and in a very short time is on its way via truck 
to a frontier village. 

There is nothing in the book that prevents observing 
the faces of a father and a mother when they receive warm 
clothes for six children on the morning after the first cold 
winter night. Here one sees joy and gratitude and a smile 
that says, “Thank God someone cares.” 

Come now to Jericho; it is not far from Jerusalem. You 
travel the road of the Good Samaritan from 2,300 feet above 
to 1,200 feet below sea level. Here is an Arab refugee 
settlement, where hundreds of new homes have been 
erected. They are not much more than a roof and four walls, 
but they are that. But suppose you had to raise two or three 
teen-age boys in this village. The Church comes to families’ 
aid through a vocational training school established in con- 
junction with the Y.M.C.A. Young men are trained as 
mechanics, carpenters, cabinet workers, painters, and 
draftsmen. When the boys finish their three-year course, 
they are all able to find employment. They learn the value 
of working with their hands, which traditionally Arabs have 
regarded with scorn. The United Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. recently granted an extra $10,000 to this project 
from One Great Hour of Sharing funds. The effect of this 
gift was to double the number of boys who could be ad- 
mitted to this vocational training school. Look into the face 
of one of these Arab boys. You will see hope where not so 
long ago there were doubt and hate. 

Now follow your guide to a frontier village just a stone's 
throw from the barbed wire border, on either side of which 
the snipers keep their deadly watch. It is on the road to 
Emmaus and a short walk from Jerusalem. The village of 
Beit Surik was leveled by shellfire during the Arab-Israeli 
war. But now it is a new village, rebuilt by funds from 
Church World Service. 

If you continue your walk to Emmaus, seven miles dis- 
tant, you see a part of the old Roman road on which our 
Lord probably walked following his Resurrection. The 
Franciscan monks from the old church and seminary will 
serve you coffee; then you can continue down the road to 
a Church World Service feeding station. The cook is busy 
preparing a warm meal for two hundred hungry children 
who will come flooding through the gates. How fitting 
that in this holy place, where our Lord broke bread with 
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In Jordan, a flock of 8,000 chickens at United Presbyterian 
project supplies refugee farmers with eggs and chicks. 


the two villagers, hungry children are fed in his name. 

Come now to the village of Aidna, one of 112 frontier 
villages in West Jordan. Of the 3,100 inhabitants, 2,27 
(675 families) are needy by reason of their loss of land, 
lack of employment, and absence of outside help either 
from the Jordanian government or UNRWA. Aidna is a 
village in the Hebron area where some 30,000 people are 
receiving supplementary food rations from Church World 
Service. There are eighteen distribution points. Also at 
Aidna there is a medical clinic where medicines and drugs 
are dispensed, and interestingly, Aidna possesses a tree 
nursery project. If there is anything the barren hills of 
Jordan need, it is fresh green trees. They can transform 
the land and the people, and with the help of this Church 
World Service project, a transformation is beginning to 
take place. Six thousand apple trees and 8,000 olive trees 
have been set out. Pines and cedars are likewise raised and 
distributed. Plans are under way to increase the acreage of 
the nursery, which has a potential of producing 100,000 
tees. The government of Jordan provides similar assist- 
ace, but it lacks both funds and facilities. 

Before you leave the Hebron area, take a look at the 
American chicken project. Presbyterian money has helped 
to establish a basic flock, which includes 8,000 Rhode Island 
rds and leghorns.*New incubators are being set up so 
that eggs and young chicks (40,000 eggs during the Jan- 
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A youthful refugee, one of more than 1,000,000 in Hong 
Kong, receives milk and crackers at a church-cided center. 


uary-May period) will be available for refugee farmers and 
villagers. It is an intriguing sight to see an otherwise dis- 
couraged Arab refugee walking away from a nursery with 
several trees in his possession, or some Rhode Island red 
hens, symbols which hold for him the promise of new life 
and hope. Both of these projects testify to the reality and 
the down-to-earth quality of the Church’s program of re- 
lief and rehabilitation. 

Let your guide now take you to a second of the world’s 
great troubled centers, Hong Kong. Within recent times 
well over a million refugees have flooded into Hong Kong 
from the mainland. They remain, in some cases 2,000 to 
the acre, in the squalid hillside huts, in the shacks along the 
city streets, and on the rooftops. Some 280,000 have been 
resettled in the seven-story apartment-type buildings built 
by the government or in the cottage housing projects pro- 
vided by church and other voluntary relief agencies. But 
life remains grim and precarious for most of the refugees. 

There are many stations within Hong Kong Island, Kow- 
loon Peninsula, or the so-called “New Territories.” all three 
of which embrace only sixty-two square miles, where you 
can observe the relief and rehabilitation program of the 
Church. You may drive out to the New Territories and 
visit Chung Chi College, where a large group of university 
students, many of whom are refugees, are preparing them- 
selves for useful lives. The college, near the border of Red 
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China, is a beauty spot in sharp contrast to some of the 
squalor and filth of the densely populated areas of the city. 
You may see food being distributed—10,000,000 pounds 
of it recently. Each month 110,000 people are served 
through this program of the churches. 

Let's visit the Presbyterian Case Work Center. There 
are 1,200 families registered here. The director, Miss Doris 
Caldwell, is one of the Church’s most devoted servants. In 
the reception room you will discover from ten to forty 
people waiting. Examine their faces carefully before they 
cross into Miss Caldwell’s inner office. Here is a middle-aged 
man with a haggard, distressed expression. His problem: 
the doctors have diagnosed tuberculosis and have prescribed 
a minimum of one year of rest. But the man has a wife and 
four children; if he discontinues his meager employment, 
what will happen to them? Fortunately, through One Great 
Hour of Sharing funds, it is possible for the man to be 
cared for in the Haven of Hope Sanitorium. In the mean- 
time temporary help in food, clothing, and money can be 
provided for his family. Watch this man’s face as he leaves 
Miss Caldwell’s office. It is the transformation that only 
Christian concern can bring about. 

And here is a younger man, next in line. He looks healthy 
and ambitious. He desperately wants capital enough to 
start a small business selling poultry, making rattan ware, 
repairing and selling shoes. He has had experience, and if 
he could only get enough to make a fresh start, it would 
make all the difference in the world. Can the Church help? 
Yes, seventy-two clients have been granted such self-help 
aid recently. 

If you ask Miss Caldwell to show you her records, you 
will discover that an average of 2,100 interviews are con- 
ducted every three months. The various areas of work dealt 
with are medical, self-help, vocational training, housing, 
casual or temporary relief, long-term relief, tuition, and 
distribution of food and clothing. 

But before you return to America, you must visit the 
third and probably the worst of the world’s concentrations 
of refugees: West Bengal in India, and particularly Cal- 
cutta. There are 600,000 Arab refugees in Jordan and 
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1,000,000 refugees in Hong Kong. In Calcutta there are 3,- 
500,000 refugees. They are all over the city. One is never 
free from them, either day or night, in any part of this 
sprawling metropolis. They line the streets in every direc- 
tion; it is rare if you drive through the busy areas and do 
not see one or more being carried away on a wooden frame 
which is his casket. The city has apparently always been a 
haven for the poor and oppressed. Since the partition of 
India and Pakistan in 1947, when many Hindus had to 
leave Pakistan and vice versa, it is to Calcutta that the 
droves of refugees have moved. While they are all over the 
city, the Sealdah railway station is one of the worst sec- 
tions. The extensive entrance to this commuters’ station is 
lined on both sides with the squatting people who have a 
little straw or a piece of tin over their heads and nothing 
underfoot. The government is sensitive about this area and 
will not allow pictures to be taken, primarily because of 
uses which might be made of them by the Communists. 
It must torture the souls of Calcutta’s commuters to come 
in and out of the Sealdah station each day. Whatever the 
trials of an American commuter, he may be thankful he 
does not face this scene daily. 

Another area where the downtrodden are congested is 
near the famous temple of Kali, goddess of death and de- 
struction. Here there are literally thousands of beggars, lep- 
ers by the score in the open streets, deformed people walking 
on all fours like animals, children with open running sores. 
It is difficult to believe that there could be anywhere in 
the world a more concentrated scene of human misery and 
pain. 

As if to cap the climax, one walks into the court of the 
temple of Kali to discover religious symbolism at its lowest 
and most revolting. Kali is the black goddess of death and 
destruction. She is pictured with a horrible head and six 
arms and is surrounded by the heads of eleven husbands 
whom she has decapitated. She stands triumphant on the 
stabbed body of the twelfth in all her gory victory. In the 
temnle’s courts stand two guillotines, one for goats and 
one for bulls; and the street runs red with the blood of 
these animals slaughtered openly on the spot. Fifty feet 
away you can purchase a goat’s head contributed to charity, 
and carry it home with you for food. At one level of the 
temple’s inner court, Brahmin priests squat in quiet medi- 
tation facing dark Kali. It was here at this temple that years 
ago Gandhi, reportedly shocked as you would be shocked, 
vowed that he would break this foul worship, but he did 
not succeed. 

It is impossible to take the measure of such deep and 
widespread need as is seen in West Bengal. The govern- 
ment reports a total expenditure of over $200,000,000 in 
the ten-year period 1947 through 1958. The Church and 
other private agencies have offered services of a great vari- 
ety, but still one cannot help but feel that singly and col- 
lectively we have thus far little more than begun the 
solution of the problem. Church World Service, in close 
collaboration with the Relief Committee of the National 
Christian Council, has recently undertaken a study of the 
problem, the results of which will ‘soon be reported. 

Thus, as you and millions of other American church 
members consider your One Great Hour of Sharing gifts 
this year, you may be assured that there are many more 
faces to be changed from despair to hope, and many more 
spirits to be lifted in the way that only Christian love and 
concern can do. Calcutta is but the symbol of our unfinished 
task in the Church’s program of relief and rehabilitation. 
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New Designs 


in Church Building by MARY SETH 


The contemporary church makes use of new ma- 
terials and building techniques. It is designed to 
fit the conformation of the land and to take ad- 
vantage of a view. But the age-old essential has 
not changed: space in which God may be wor- 
shiped by his people. On this and the next two 


Seattle, Washington. The entire chancel wall of the 
Rainier Beach Presbyterian Church is made of glass to 
disclose the spectacular view of Lake Washington and the 
Cascade Mountains. The same scenery is visible from the 
social hall directly beneath the sanctuary, an arrangement 
made possible by the slope of the land. The Reverend Elbert 


pages are shown five churches which seek to meet 
individual congregational needs in personal ways. 
During the past year religious building in the 
United States set a new all-time record; expendi- 
tures totaled some 925 million dollars. Estimate for 
1960 is $1,050,000,000, a 14 per cent rise. 


E. Sullivan reports that church attendance has doubled since 
the building was completed. The additional space has made 
weekday activities possible: a Cooperative Playschool (di- 
rected by Seattle public schools) and a school for retarded 
children. Exterior materials include local stone, rough-sawn 
stained cedar siding, and handsplit shakes. 
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New Designs 
in Church Building 


CONTINUED 


DAYTONA seach, nompa. The recently completed Riverside 
Church at 801-817 North Halifax Drive is located on 
three acres of high ground on the Inland Waterway. 
‘The west side is of glass, and one can sit in the church 
during the worship hour and see boats plying up and down 
und see Dame Nature spreading her message of love and 
power and life all around,” writes the minister, Dr. Joseph 
L. Connolly. The congregation came into being three months 
after Dr. and Mrs. Connolly arrived in Florida in 1953. 
At first, services were held in a club, later in a Seventh-day 
Adventist church. The new church is constructed of cement 
blocks veneered with Crab Orchard stone from Tennessee. 
The ceiling slants from eighteen feet high at the east wall 
to fourteen feet at the west wall—a “hurricane-proof” fea- 
ture. The entrance is a semicircle of glass; the fifty-five-foot 
high tower will eventually hold a carillon and a lighted 
4 practical feature, considering Daytona’s numerous 
il visitors, is the off-street parking for 200 cars. 


cross 


cunview, uunois. The first unit of the Glenview Presbyte- 
us Church (right) shows the forty-four-foot square, forty- 
toot high section which will be the chancel of the completed 
burch (drawing, above). Now it serves as a sanctuary hold- 
ug 250 persons, who sit around a cross-shaped Communion 


table usade of ebony and mounted on a stone base. Stained 
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ARCHITECT: HAROLD E. WAGONER 


ARCHITECT: CHARLES E. STADE & ASSOCIATES 


glass is in shades of gray and amber 'with accents of tur 
quoise and ruby. The low, flat wing takes care of current 
Christian education needs, the office, and social activities. 
The drawing shows plans for the five-acre tract; the 
completed sanctuary will seat eight hundred people. Pas 
tor of the church is the Reverend Donald C. Kuntz 
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soutper, covoravo. An arcade and a courtyard (above) were 
used to tie the old red brick church (built in 1870, not shown) 
to the new educational facilities and chapel (right) of Boul- 
der’s First Presbyterian Church. The arcade, with its open 
redwood screen, serves as a separation between the busy 
street and the quiet court, with its flower beds, trees, and 
paving of quartz set in concrete. The chancel wall] of the 
chapel is of brick laid in a relief pattern of crosses, colored 
by light coming through yellow, amber, wine, and blue 
cathedral glass of the chancel window. Full-length win- 
dows open onto landscaped court. The architect designed 
all chancel furniture for the 120-capacity chapel, which 
is used daily. The Reverend Ralph D. Evans is minister. 





scortspats, asizowa. The Valley Presbyterian Church, organ- 
ized in 1956 by the Reverend Herbert P. Landes, the pres- 
ent pastor, met in an art gallery for more than a year. Now, 
with ten acres and a complete master plan, building is 
progressing unit by unit; all seem to grow out of the cactus- 
strewn desert. Until the sanctuary can be built, the fel- 
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ee 


lowship hall will be used. It seats 330 indoors; when doors 
are opened onto patio, 1,000 persons have been accom- 
modated. The recently completed Christian education build- 
ing received an award during the 1959 conference sponsored 
by the Church Architectural Guild and the National 
Council of Churches’ Department of Church Building. 
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EAST AFRICA: 


DAYBREAK AND ANXIETY 


by Louis B. Fleming 


photographs by Carl G. Karsch 


Across a dirt road from a thatched hut in the High- 
lands of Kenya is a wooden cross. A Kikuyu father 
nailed it there after the night in which the Mau Mau 
murdered three of his children and slashed his wife 
almost to death. 

A blind pastor has left the security of his home village 
in western Ethiopia to learn a new language and travel 
to a new part of his homeland, determined to bring the 
faith of Jesus Christ to more of his people. 

An outboard motor boat plies the White Nile in the 
Republic of the Sudan, past the wallowing hippos and 
the luxuriant lavender blooms of the water hyacinth, 
to carry an African minister to a meeting of his presby- 
tery. It is the rainy season, and he cannot drive. 

A young woman enters the walled courtyard of a 
Moslem home in Khartoum, a tin box under her arm. 
In the box are the books she will use to teach the women 
how to read and write. The textbook is the Bible. 

Thus does the Presbyterian Church reach across East 
Africa. Victorious and defeated, encouraged and dis- 
couraged, elated and depressed, it is an outreach of 
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Christianity with no central theme except the courage 
of individuals who expect no more than partial victory. 

In this world of desert, mountain, fertile plateau, and 
tropical forest, there is no more similarity between peo- 
ple and their lands than there is between the faiths they 
hold. 

The Sudan, largest country on the continent, stretches 
from the Sahara and the Red Sea to papyrus forests on 
the Uganda border. The fertility of the Nile and the 
rich, irrigated cotton lands are its only economic re- 
source. Its people are Moslem, for the most part, but 
Christianity has found some converts among the Nilotic 
people of the South—tall, willowy, naked people. The 
foreign Christian, however, works in an atmosphere of 
governmental distrust, and the native Christian—be- 
cause of his links with the missionary—finds obstacles in 
his path, too, in a country where the religion of the lead- 
ership is oriented toward Mecca. 

Ethiopia has its own strain of Christianity, the Ortho- 
dox Church, sixteen centuries old, an outgrowth of the 
Coptic Church which spread along the Nile while 
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Sun rises over the conical thatched roofs of a Nile River village in the Republic of the Sudan. 


others carried the word to Europe and the Middle East. 
Emperor Haile Selassie rules here, benevolent and 
wise, but his strength is not equal as yet to the land and 
social reforms which would lift the country beyond its 
present fragile dependence on coffee. Oldest of the 
independent countries of Africa, Ethiopia is only be- 
ginning to find the twentieth century. The Bethel Evan- 


gelical Church, which has grown from the Presbyterian 


mission movement, has so far reached out to only 2,000 
communicants. 

Kenya, moving rapidly from colonial to independent 
status, feels the effect of modern Christianity through- 
out its life, even though most of its people remain pa- 
gan. It is the Christian mission which provides most of 
the schools. It is the Christian churches which have 
pioneered in matters of racial desegregation. It is the 
Christian Council of Kenya, speaking for 90 per cent 
of the Protestants, which has raised the critical issues 
and sought Christian solutions to them. It is this Chiris- 
tian influence which may make possible Africa’s first 
successful multiracial government, 
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This trio of countries—Sudan, Ethiopia, Kenya—are 
not all of East Africa. They have no practical relation- 
ship to each other except that their borders touch. They 
tell, however, the story of political evolution, each in a 
different way: Ethiopia, with its roots in freedom ex- 
cept for the Italian occupation from 1935 to 1940; Su- 
dan, which gained its independence just four years ago 
after half a century of domination by Britain and Egypt; 
and Kenya, one of the last of Britain's crown colonies, 
which will-surely achieve independence in this decade. 

In each of these countries the Church allied with Pres- 
byterians stands at a different point. In the Sudan the 
Church is tiny, tentative, the object of opposition and 
oppression which threaten its existence. In Ethiopia, 
the Bethel Church is small but not insignificant, holding 
the promise of revolutionizing the Orthodox Church, 
rejuvenating all of Christianity in the country. In 
Kenya, the Christian Church is a Church of the minor- 
itv, but influential bevond all relation to numbers; and 
it is a kev source of hope for a peaceful transition to in- 
dependence in a multiracial country. 
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Pastor Adwok Mayom, one of a handful of Sudanese ministers, pauses along a colorful roadside to give Bible instruction 
to a Shilluk woman. The pastor, who has been imprisoned for his beliefs, visits members’ homes by bicycle and on foot. 


CHRISTIANS IN THE SUDAN: 


The Fearless 


Minority 


Palace in Khartoum is residence of the “mahdi” or leader of Ansar, the principal 
branch of Islam in Sudan. To help unify the vast nation, government is encour- 
aging growth of Moslem religion in Southern provinces where Christians live. 
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Outside the woven grass mats framing the courtyard of a Shilluk home, Pastor Adwok leads family worship. Neighbors, hear- 
ing the singing, frequently join in and are thus introduced to Christianity. Later, they may attend the church in Malakal. 


The Republic of the Sudan is all of Africa in one huge 
land. Biggest of the independent countries on the continent, 
ninth largest in the world, it embraces Arab, Nilotic, and 
Negro, pagan, Christian, and Moslem, but it is the Moslem 
who rules. 

In the capital city of the Upper Nile Province stands 
the United Church of Malakal. Its pastor, Adwok Mayom, 
tends his flock from a bicycle. He will ride out the rut road 
to the southern part of the city to meet with one of the 
few Christian families. He will sit before the woven grass 
of a makeshift wall that gives privacy to the courtyard 
outside the circular grass hut. With him the family will 
pray and join together in familiar hymns. They will sing 
in Shilluk, the language of their tribe. They are obviously 
Shilluks, for they have the raised welts of tribal marking 
dotting their foreheads, welts raised from childhood by the 
barbs of fishhooks. 

Pastor Adwok is-a leader of the African Church, but you 
can count the Pastor Adwoks on the fingers of your two 
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hands. There are very few. And their life is dangerous. 
Pastor Adwok has served time in prison for his beliefs. 

Four hundred miles to the north, in the sprawling mud 
city of Omdurman across the Nile from the Sudanese capi- 
tal, Pastor William Musaad stands under a neem tree in the 
courtyard of his house. He cannot be seen from the street, 
for the gate in the high mud wall is closed. He is talking 
to a young man from the Nuba Mountains, a young man 
whose black skin contrasts with the tan of the pastor's 
Egyptian heritage. They are talking about the problems 
of the new churches: how to appeal to the loyalty of the 
Africans migrating to the city while, at the same time, 
keeping the interest of the Egyptians already in attendance, 
people more educated and sophisticated than the new ar- 
rival from the bush. 

Pastor William is trying to bridge two cultures in one 
church, He has not yet found how to do it. 

Fifteen minutes away on the sunburned roads of Khar- 
toum North, a station wagon pulls away from the main 
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The Fearless Minority 


CONTINUED 


gate of the American Mission, a young woman its only pas- 
senger. She is going visiting in the Moslem homes of the 
city. She will teach the Moslem wives to read and write 
while teaching them at the same time about Jesus. Seven 
women go out each day in this unique program combining 
literacy with evangelism. Alice Iskander, the Bible woman 
in the station wagon, smiles optimistically when she tells 
of her work, but she never knows when there has been a 
conversion. The Moslem woman would have to keep that 
a secret in her heart. 

There are other Christians at work in the Sudan: the 
missionary doctor, the missionary evangelist, the missionary 
educator who for fifty years have struggled to bring Chris- 
tianity to the country. The missionary will tell you himself, 
however, that his time is almost over. The government is 
taking over public health and education and views with 
suspicion the foreigner who stays on as evangelist. The 
future of Christianity in the Sudan rests with the Sudanese 
themselves, with Pastor Adwok, Pastor William, and Alice 
Iskander. 

The power of government rests with a military junta 
which wrested control in a bloodless coup in November of 
1958 as the country’s parliamentary regime toppled close 
to political and economic collapse. Thus democracy ended. 
The country today is a military state, rocked already in its 
short life by three more attempted coups, threatened by 
rising power of a Communist underground, struggling with 
inexperienced personnel to solve some of the toughest prob- 
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lems in the world. 

Like most underdeveloped countries, the Sudan has a 
one-crop economy. The economic health of the nation de- 
pends on the world cotton market. The country grows the 
world’s best long-staple cotton in a miraculous project called 
the Gezira Scheme. The waters of the Blue Nile have been 
used to turn more than a million acres of desert into a 
fertile green. It is a miracle which forms the theme of 
the country’s flag, which has horizontal stripes of yellow 
for the desert, blue for the Nile, and green for the fertility 
of the combination. 

Both East and West are vying to offer assistance to the 
Sudan. So far, overtures of the Soviet Union have produced 
only a trade agreement, while the United States has under- 
taken a twenty-one-million-dollar technical assistance pro- 
gram which embraces such varied projects as making the 
roads usable in the rainy season, training technicians, and 
extending water supplies. Through American support, the 
country’s first modern textile plant is under construction 
in Khartoum, the capital, but the government still is sus- 
picious of private investment, still tends to favor State 
control of most enterprises. This same suspicion of the for- 
eigner makes it difficult for tourists to visit some of the 
country’s most interesting areas. 

The attitude toward Sudanese Christians stems from 
centuries-old distrust of Southern tribesmen by Northern 
Moslems and their belief that Christianity was a religion 
imported to bolster a colonial government. 

A veteran missionary, serving in a primitive outstation, 
summarized the faith of the Sudanese Christian in the face 
of opposition and oppression. He said: 

“We do what we can. The rest we leave to God. After 
all, we do believe it is all part of His plan.” 





Begun as Sudan’s first agricultural institute, school has large date palm grove irrigated by one of few wells in the area. 
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EAST AFRICA: DAYBREAK AND ANXIETY 


CHRISTIANS IN ETHIOPIA: 


Modern Reformers 


Evangelical faith can mean prison in Ethiopia today. 
It has meant danger, death, and discrimination in the past, 
too. You have to remember that when you meet the quiet 
pastors of the Bethel Evangelical Church and hear about 
their struggle against opposition stirred by years of mis- 
understanding with the great state church, The Orthodox 
Church of Ethiopia. 

There is the voice of Pastor Mamo, one of the few Prot- 
estant voices in Parliament. It takes courage to fight from 
a minority position, but he has the support of the Emperor, 
Haile Selassie, when he reminds his colleagues of the es- 
sential character of freedom of religion. 

There is the voice of Pastor Gidada, who even today for- 
gets his handicap—eyes that do not see—and carries forth 
the good news to a new field and a new people in a new 
tongue. 

There is the voice of Gutama Rufo, layman, who spends 
his free time away from work for an oil company visiting 
in the hospitals and homes of the city to spread the word 
of the Bible. 

Each of these Ethiopian Christians has suffered for the 
faith he has voiced, but each of them has had the reward 
of seeing the seed he planted bear fruit. Today, if the 
missionary had to leave, there would still be a Bethel 
Evangelical Church. In fact, it grew to strength under just 
such terms during the Italian occupation, when the African 
Protestant was on his own. 

The Bethel Church was started by the work of the Rev- 
erend Bruce Buchanan when he carried his missionary zeal 
to the untouched hinterlands of the country in the 1920's 
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Pastor Mamo of Bethel Evangelical Church is a member of 
Parliament and former manager of Emperor's platinum mines. 
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Modern Reformers 


CONTINUED 


Woman pauses to bow toward St. George’s Cathedral, Addis 
Ababa, the church in which Ethiopian monarchs are crowned. 













The pastor of tiny Bethel church in Addis Ababa, Messeret Sibi the sor 
a public scribe. He is the author of a book comparing the si 


and 1930’s. It grew from two pastors, Pastor Gidada and 1935 
Pastor Mamo, who were ordained in Addis Ababa during ization 
the Italian occupation in the name of the Allegheny Presby- but ne 
tery of the United Presbyterian Church of North America. awaite 
In the twenty succeeding years, the Church has spread out amazil 
from Dembi Dollo in a sixty-mile radius to touch the lives Hoy 
of 5,000 people served by ten pastors. desper 
That is not a large organization in a land of twenty million ancien 
people. Nor is it the only Protestant challenge to the ancient the ric 
Orthodox Church. But through the inspiration of some of effort 
its leaders, including their writing, the littke Church in failed. 
the West is having influence throughout the country. transp. 
Pastor Mamo is not winning any votes in Parliament, but streets: 
he is convinced that the record he is establishing for free- leaving 
dom of religion will have historical consequences. Pastor crowd 
Gidada now works 175 miles from Dembi Dollo, in the life is 
new mission field of Mizan Tafari. These men do not have lives o 
idle dreams of extending their own Church in competition It is 
with the official State Church. Their goal is for Christian East ai 
unity. Their greatest hope is for the revitalization of Chris- States, 
tianity so that it has the zeal and principles that marked its agencie 
history in Ethiopia 1,600 years ago. + includi 
Nothing moves quickly in Ethiopia, nothing except the summe 
airplanes which have belatedly opened up the hidden land to Mos 
to the twentieth century. The oldest independent country a loan. 
in Africa, Ethiopia traces its history to the Queen of Sheba times a 
and King Solomon. It was a country so locked by moun- for the 
tains, so isolated by ignorance, that the colonial period in War h 
Africa passed it by. There was the Italian occupation from problen 
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the son of an Orthodox priest, earns part of his salary as 
in the teachings of his Church and early Orthodox beliefs. 


1935 to 1940, which brought the first brush with modern- 
ization. There were other periods of outside domination, 
but never was there a continuity of outside control. Progress 
awaited the reign of Haile Selassie, who has produced 
amazing results in his thirty years as absolute monarch. 

Hopeful as the progress has been, the country is still in 
desperate economic condition. It is a feudal society, with 
ancient land holdings frustrating maximum utilization of 
the rich highland soil. The Emperor has under way another 
effort at land reform, but in the past the reforms have 
failed. The capital city has its modern buildings and motor 
transport, but cows and goats still nibble the trees lining the 
streets; the common man bears his burden on his back, 
leaving the wheel a thing of the future; and pathetic hovels 
crowd around the modern buildings. Outside the few cities, 
life is even more primitive, and most of the population 
lives only at a subsistence level. 

It is into this vacuum of poverty and economic crisis that 
East and West have competed with solutions. The United 
States, through Point Four programs, and the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations have continuing programs, 
including a unique public health training center, In the 
summer of 1959 the Soviet Union welcomed Haile Selassie 
to Moscow with an offer of a $100,000,000 low interest loan, 
4 loan as large as the country’s entire annual budget, three 
times as large as the American technical assistance program 
for the last seven years. Thus the competition of the Cold 
War has reached the mountain empire and poses new 


problems concerning the future of the country. 
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Elder Gutama Rufo and his wife share their pastor’s work 
by calling in hospitals and in members’ homes. A picture of 
Emperor Haile Selassie is seen in many Ethiopian homes. 








EAST AFRICA: 
DAYBREAK AND ANXIETY 


CHRISTIANS IN KENYA: 


Few 
but 


Influential 


Bernard Muindi was born twenty-five years ago in the 
Meru District of Kenya, north of 17,000-foot Mount Kenya. 
He learned about Christianity from his older sister; he 
learned about it by watching it transform her life. He de- 
cided to become a Christian and was baptized at the age 
of twelve in the Presbyterian Church of East Africa. 

Mr. Muindi did well at the Church of Scotland mission 
primary school, went on to Alliance High School, the best 


then available for the African. He decided to enter the 

istr but a friend counseled that first he should be a 
teacher. For two years he taught. Then, sure of his desire 
to be a pastor, he won admission to St. Paul’s United Theo- 


logical College 

At the college he lives in a small cottage with his wife, 
Eunice, who is a nurse, and their vear-old daughter Felicitas. 
They cook their own meals. Mrs. Muindi goes to classes 
vhile the baby attends the nursery school. In two more 
vears Mr. Muindi will be one of seven members of the 
graduating class. It will be a different college by then. 
Soon it will enroll its first European students, to work and 


live side by side with the young Africans who now make 


”) 





Tom Mboya, Kenya's outstanding spokesman, is one of many 
African leaders who received education at mission schools. 


up its enrollment of twenty-one. 

His country may be different then, too. The colony of 
today stands on the threshold of independence tomorrow. 

On graduation, the Muindi family will leave the green 
lawns, brillant Hower gardens, and the quiet of St. Paul's, 
to return to the villages, to return as the Reverend John 
Gatu returned after his ordination in 1955. 

Mr. Gatu lives in a mud-walled, thatched-roof cottage 
at Kambui, in the Kikuyu country. The wall has a unique 
decoration, It is a brass plaque on which is etched the 
Acropolis at Athens, It is a souvenir of the World Council 
of Churches conference he attended in Greece at the end 
of a study year in Europe and Britain. Mr. Gatu has seen 
far beyond the horizons of the village at Kambui. He has 
come back to work with the people, however, to develop 
laymen’s training in a program not unlike church officer 
training in the United States. It is encouraging to work 
in a village where the church is strong: there are 2,000 
communicants in the presbytery, and even the chief is an 
elder in the church. The highest hill in the village is 
topped by the mission school, where 300 children are re- 
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At Anglican-sponsored technical center in Nairobi, Tiras Waiyaki learns automotive repairs from the Reverend 


C. R. Tett. Supplementing vocational training, two-year course includes English, civics, religion, and urban life. 


ceiving intermediate education. Here in Kikuyu country, 
heart of the Mau Mau rebellion, the Presbyterian Church 
of East Africa has played a courageous role in bringing 
peace to the country once again, 

The Christian movement is dynamic in Kenya, as dynamic 
as Bernard Muindi and John Gatu. But it is still small. 
There are less than a million Christians, two-thirds of them 
Protestants, in a country of more. than six million people. 

There are encouraging signs for Christian growth in 
Kenya, however, more so than in the Sudan and Ethiopia. 
At the center of this hope is the Christian Council of Kenya, 
which has been coordinating the Protestant work of the 
nation, Its strength is symbolized by the elaborate new 
conference center next door to St. Paul’s College at Limuru. 
Here the people of Africa can live together and meet to- 
gether for conferences on the many problems of the conti- 
nent, The influence of the Council toward Church unity 
also is firm. Just as Presbyterian, Methodist, and Anglican 
work together at St. Paul’s, so they may through actual 
Church union in the future of Kenya. 

In Kenya, also, the Christian is influential. The two out- 
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standing African leaders in the legislature, Tom Mboya 
and Dr. Gikonyo Kiano, are both products of Christian 
schools and continue to identify themselves with Churches, 
Mr. Mboya with the Roman Catholics, Dr. Kiano with the 
Anglicans. They are both quick to credit Christian influence 
for progress in their country. 

“We have all learned about the equality of man before 
God,” Mr. Mboya said. 

“It is easy to get political meaning from the words of 
Christianity,” according to Dr. Kiano. “You cannot say, 
‘Love thy neighbor,’ and not let me in your house.” 

Mr. Mboya and Dr. Kiano are leaders of the African 
group demanding equality and independence immediately 
for Kenya. Another African viewpoint is represented by 
Musa Amalemba. 

Mr. Amalemba is distrusted by most of his fellow Afri- 
can politicians because he has accepted a ministry in the 
government of the white man. Mr. Amalemba defends his 
action as conciliatory. And he has carried this position 
farther by joining with a group of moderate Europeans to 
form a political group seeking a peaceful transition to a 
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Few but Influential 


CONTINUED 


government without racial discrimination: a nonracial gov- 
ernment, they would call it 

“Africans are very peaceful people,” Mr. Amalemba ex- 
plains. “They are willing to wait and listen. But if you keep 
them waiting too long, they get tired.” 

Many of the answers to the future will come this year 
in London, where a conference on a new constitution for 
Kenya recently convened. It will probably spell the begin- 
ning of the end for white domination and the dawn of 
transition to independence. 

Kenya’s fabulous climate and rich highland farming land 
have attracted more than 65,000 white settlers, but they 
are outnumbered three to one by the Asian population, and 
one hundred to one by the African population. Until this 
year, however, the white man maintained legal control over 
all the choice farm land, and today he continues to domi- 
nate government through electoral restrictions. Interracial 
tensions have been irritated, too, by the large Asian popula- 





tion, which dominated much of commerce and owns a 
majority of the dazzling modern buildings of the modern 
capital city of Nairobi. 

The colony is not a wealthy land, however. Its wealth 
is the richness of its land and the crops it grows. Its biggest 
asset is the coffee from the highlands. Nairobi and the port 
city of Mombasa are also important trading centers. There 
is no mineral wealth, and manufacturing forms but a small 
part of the economy. It has great attractions for the tourist, 
and is well equipped with its climate, wild animals, and 
modern hotels to expand this business now that the violence 
of the Mau Mau rebellion is over. 

Its future economic strength will depend on the ability 
of the three racial groups to work together in the transition 
from colony to State. 

Kenya has many of the problems of its neighbors, Ethiopia 
and the Sudan, but the future looks brighter in Kenya. It 
clearly has benefited greatly from the migration of white 
settlers to its highlands, settlers who have brought modern 
farming methods to the country. The problems now facing 
the country are more in the social realm than economic, 
for it is in this area that the settler has been forgetful and 
the colonial administration tardy. 


Seminarian Bernard Muindi (seated) and classmate discuss New Testament with assistant principal J. O. Welsh of St. Paul's 
College. Mrs. Muindi, a nurse, attends classes in education and homemaking so she can help train village church members. 























Bernard Muindi, wearing European-style student’s robe, reads the Scriptures 
in chapel service at St. Paul’s Theological College, near Nairobi. A joint 
venture of Methodists, Anglicans, and the Presbyterian Church of East Africa, 
the seminary is training twenty-one men for parishes throughout Kenya. 


‘i 


Rough-hewn cross surrounded by poinsettias marks the 
massacre of three Kikuyu children during the Mau Mau 
rebellion. Erected ‘by the victims’ parents, the cross also 
attests to the vigor of the colony’s Christian minority. 
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EKID Launches “Bread 
For The World” Drive 


A “Bread for the World” campaign 
was launched by the Evangelical Church 
in Germany (EKID) at a mass meeting 
in West Berlin, attended by more than 
13,000 people. 

Leading speakers included Bishop 
Otto Dibelius of Berlin, chairman of the 
Council of the Evangelical Church in 
Germany, and Dr. Friedrich Wunderlich 
of Frankfort on the Main, head of the 
Methodist Church in Germany. 

Protestants in both East and West 
Zones of the country were urged to make 
a special sacrifice to relieve hunger and 
distress throughout the world. 

Four large barrels, once used to ship 





American powdered milk to Berlin and 
kept as symbols of overseas relief re- 
ceived by Germans during their postwar 
hunger period, were placed in the hall 
for depositing funds collected during 
the meeting. The funds raised are to 
be used not only for food shipments but 
also for long-range agricultural, medical, 
and housing programs. 

Bishop Dibelius stressed the non- 
political character of the drive and said 
its only aim was “charitable, and not 
even missionary.” He pointed out, how- 
ever, that the churches would be grate- 
ful if the campaign had “an infectious 
effect” upon statesmen and spurred them 
to think more seriously about how hun- 
ger could be relieved in the starvation 
areas of the globe. 


We ‘6s 


“BREAD FOR THE WORLD” is the slogan for a drive among German Protestants to 
obtain relief funds for hungry peoples. At a mass meeting of 13,000 in Berlin, 
Christians in both West and East Germany were asked to contribute to the campaign. 
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Christendom Unites in 
Denouncing Anti-Semitism 


The epidemic of anti-Jewish bigotry 
which has swept the world, beginning 
in Cologne, Germany, on Christmas Eve, 
has brought an avalanche of protests 
from Christian circles. Church leaders of 
many shades of opinion on other matters 
have become as one in stern condemna- 
tion of the neo-Nazi outbreaks of van- 
dalism against houses of worship which 
comprise the main manifestation of the 
wave of anti-Semitism. 
> In New York, a statement pledging 
“support and friendship to the Jewish 
communities of the world” was issued 
by twenty-one Christian leaders, includ- 
ing, among others, Eugene Carson Blake, 
Stated Clerk of The United Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A.; Billy Graham, Southern 
Baptist evangelist; Norman Vincent 
Peale, author, and pastor of Marble 
Collegiate Church, New York; Edwin T. 
Dahlberg, president of the National 
Council of Churches; Robert G. Mc- 
Cracken, minister of The Riverside 
Church, New York; and David H. C. 
Read, minister of Madison Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, New York. 

“We abhor the outbreak of anti- 
Semitism,” the clergymen said. “.. . It 
appears to us that there is a pattern 
apparent that shows a central organizing 
force of the same vicious type that 
existed in Nazi Germany. . . . We be- 
lieve it is incumbent upon all men of 
good will to express their disapproval of 
this lawlessness and to call upon police 
agencies and the community at large 
vigorously to stamp it out.” 
> In Rome, the Vatican Radio broad- 
cast a statement saying: “In the name of 
Christianity and humanity, and in the 
name of all the Jews who have perished 
in the persecutions of the past, the peo- 
ple of the world...must be warned 
against returning to the evil, deplorable 
practices of the past.” 
> In Berlin, Protestant and Roman 
Catholic youth 
other young people's organizations in 
a torchlight parade protesting anti- 


organizations joined 
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Jewish incidents. Some forty thousand 
German youths marched in silence, 
carrying posters with such messages as 
“Out with the Nazis”; “Put an end to 
race hatred”; and “Stop anti-Semitism.” 
> In Buenos Aires, Interior Minister 
Alfredo R. Vitolo said that the Argentine 
government “is firmly resolved to take 
the most severe measures in order to pre- 
vent any attempt to create an atmosphere 
of racial hatred—a sign of barbarism and 
contrary to our traditions and way of 
life.” 

> In Boston, Methodist Bishop John 
Wesley Lord urged the twelve superin- 
tendents of the New England area to 
invite rabbis to occupy Methodist pul- 
pits on a particular Sunday. 

>In Miami, Protestant and Roman 
Catholic clergymen joined in condemn- 
ing the painting of swastikas on Miami 
synagogues. The Reverend A. E. Gysan, 
retiring president of the Greater Miami 
Ministerial Association, said that the 
“swastika ‘fad’ is a symptom of the deep 
vacuum resulting from the absence of 
adequate divine and absolute truths in 
lives.” Father James Walsh, director of 
the Miami Diocese Bureau of Informa- 
tion, said that the desecration of syn- 
agogues, “whether the result of bigotry 
or pranks, violates the reverence due all 
places of worship.” 

> The Brooklyn Division of the Prot- 
estant Council of the City of New York 
regarded defacing of Jewish temples in 
various parts of the United States as 
“an insult to all citizens of our country 
regardless of race or creed.” 

> In Jerusalem Dr. Edwin T. Dahl- 
berg, president of the National Council 
of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., as- 
sured Dr. Yitzhak Nissim, Chief Rabbi 
of Israel, that “Christian Churches will 
do all in their power [to see] that the 
hydra of anti-Semitism shall not raise 
its ugly head.” 

One of many Jewish leaders comment- 
ing on the development, Dr. John 
Slawson, executive vice-president of the 
American Jewish Committee, praised 
“the prompt and decisive action of 
Christian groups in condemning Nazi- 
like agitation. 

“Christendom clearly recognized with 
revulsion,” Dr. Slawson said, “that these 
Nazi acts are a threat not only to Jews 
but to the very foundations of all re- 
ligions.” 
> In London, Anglican bishops and 
elected clergy representatives attending 
the first 1960 session of the Convocation 
of Canterbury adopted an emergency 
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resolution condemning recent outbreaks 
of anti-Semitism in various countries, in- 
cluding Great Britain. 

The resolution called on all men of 
good will “to resist by every means all 
forms of racial hatred” and urged church 
people to do everything possible to fos- 
ter friendly relations between Christians 
and Jews. 
> In New York, a statement issued by 
the World Council of Churches offered 
deep sympathy to the Jewish people 
“with whom Christians share a precious 
heritage” and expressed “a desire that 
this dangerous recrudescence of anti- 
Semitism be suppressed from the outset.” 


Swastikas Invade 


U.S. Campuses 

The Vermont chapter of Tau Epsilon 
Phi, a Jewish fraternity at the University 
of Vermont, in Burlington, received a 
letter decorated with swastikas which 
warned: “Remember Buchenwald . . . 
this may happen to you.” 

At Ohio State University, a student 
was suspended for his part in the paint- 
ing of a swastika on the door of the 
Hillel Foundation. 


Britains “‘Boycott”’ 


Germans Because of Bias 
West Germany’s chargé d'affaires in 
London, Dr. Joachim Ritter, told his 
country that British reaction to anti- 
Semitic acts in Germany included re- 
moval of German goods from store-win- 
dow displays, a 50 per cent reduction of 
orders from one German firm, cancella- 
tion of reservations for a German film, 
forgotten appointments, and social snubs. 


Eisenhower Warns on Bias 

“Freedom and decency” are imper- 
iled everywhere, President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower told the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, if Americans ig- 
nore “the virus of bigotry,” or permit it 
“to spread one inch.” 


UN Sees Bigotry 
Diminishing 

A long view of religious bias through- 
out the world was presented in the re- 
port of a two-year study by the United 
Nations. The report was completed be- 
fore the current outbreak of church and 
synagogue desecration, but just recently 


made public. The subcommission as- 
signed to this study found a “widespread 
trend” among governments, churches, 
and the public toward equal treatment 
of religions and their followers. 





Former President Herbert Hoover speaks 
at Sixth Eastern Area Meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of United Presbyterian Men. 


Men Begin Series 
Of 1960 Meetings 

The Honorable Herbert Hoover, thir- 
ty-first President of the United States, 
headed a list of nine speakers at the 
Sixth Eastern Area Meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of United Presbyterian 
Men. Mr. Hoover spoke at the luncheon 
on Saturday, February 13, at New York’s 
Hotel Statler-Hilton, headquarters hotel 
for the three-day meeting. 

Other speakers at the first of five area 
meetings of the men’s National Council 
were eight outstanding United Presby- 
terians. They were: Moderator Arthur L. 
Miller, pastor of the Montview Boule- 
vard Presbyterian Church, Denver, Col- 
orado; Dr. Louis H. Evans, minister-at- 
large of the Board of National Missions; 
Dr. Howard C. Scharfe, pastor of Shady- 
side Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh; 
Dr. Arthur R. McKay, president of Mc- 
Cormick Theological Seminary, Chi- 
cago; Dr. William A. Morrison, general 
secretary of the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation; Dwight C. Hanna, elder at the 
East Liberty Presbyterian Church, Pitts- 
burgh; Alfred C. Ackenheil, elder at the 
Mt. Lebanon United Presbyterian 
Church, Pittsburgh; and William B. Ar- 
thur, elder at the Larchmont, New York, 
Presbyterian Church. 

Other area meetings of the National 
Council of United Presbyterian Men are 
Sacramento (February 19-21); Wich- 
ita (February 26-28); Pittsburgh 
(March 4-6); and Chicago (March 18- 
20). 









Team of 24 Marine volunteers join residents of Nagoya, Japan, in removing debris after disastrous typhoon that killed 
more than 4,000. Marines, accompanied by the Rev. Donald Sears, United Presbyterian worker with servicemen, slept in Bud- 
dhist temple and (at right) worshiped with Japanese Christian congregation whose church was carried away by the flood. 





Wanted: Summer 
Volunteer Doctors 


Eight volunteers are needed to sub- 
stitute for mission doctors during their 
vacations this summer. Two physicians 
each are needed for one to three months’ 
relief duty at Sage Memorial Hospital 
on the Navaho Indian Reservation at 
Ganado, Arizona; Embudo Presbyterian 
Hospital and the Mora Valley Medical 
Unit in the Spanish-speaking area of 
northeast New Mexico; and El] Guacio 
Christian Service Center in Puerto Rico. 

[For information, write the Depart- 
ment of Educational and Medical Work, 
United Presbyterian Board of National 
Missions, Room 1126, 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York 27, New York.] 


Teen-Agers Discuss 
Suffering 

The editors of Hi Way, a magazine for 
young people in The United Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A., have reason to believe 
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that adolescents know more about suf- 
fering than may be generally recognized. 

The publication posed the question: 
“Why does God let us suffer?” Scores of 
teen-agers penned responses. Practically 
every letter said that the writer didn't 
know the complete answer, but that he 
had given much thought to the problem. 

Most of the young people pointed 
out that some suffering and pain have 
a purpose. “You wouldn't really appreci- 
ate spring flowers if you had never been 
in a bleak January blizzard,” said a letter 
from Ohio. “So we appreciate happiness 
and love more, having once experienced 
suffering.” 

“When we have a fever, we know 
we're sick and we should do something 
about it. You can’t call that pain ‘bad,’ ” 
said a Pennsylvania girl. 

Many of the teen-agers argued that 
nobody has a right to expect special 
treatment from life. “If we throw a match 
on dry leaves, we can expect trouble,” 
one writer noted. “God won't stop the 


forest from burning just to protect ws. 
We've got to obey the laws of nature— 
after all, we’re part of nature.” 

A boy from Washington asserted that 
often people can blame only themselves 
for trouble and pain. “We are the ones 
who cause suffering through hate,” he 
wrote. 

Other teen-agers observed that God 
gives men free wills. “As long as we 
can make choices,” said a boy from New 
Jersey, “we're going to make some that 
cause others to suffer. It’s up to us to 
make the right choices—such as using 
atoms for power instead of for bombs.” 


Tillich Fears Decline 


Of Protestantism 

Dr. Paul J. Tillich, prominent Prot- 
estant theologian, warned recently that 
there is “a trend away from Reformation 
individualism” and toward “authoritar- 
ian” forms of religion which may end the 
Protestant era. 
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He said that this trend was indicated 
by recent mergers of Protestant groups, 
the ecumenical movement, and Roman 
Catholic encouragement of Christian 
unity. 

“Ecumenicity doesn’t do much theo- 
logically,” he noted. “What is produced 
in terms of theology is not very impres- 
sive. A committee cannot make a theol- 
ogy,” so victory is based on “the lowest 
common denominator.” 

Dr. Tillich, a professor at Harvard 
Divinity School, made the observation 
at a press conference preceding a lecture 
series he delivered at United Presbyte- 
rian-related Occidental College. 

“The Protestant theology is essen- 
tially nonconformist,” he said, “but rug- 
ged individualism has disappeared and 
has been replaced by ‘Organization Man,’ 
the development of the collective spirit.” 

Despite this, Dr. Tillich added, “You 
can't kill the prophetic spirit, although 
it may go underground” if the Protestant 
era should be ended by authoritarianism. 


More Support Needed 
For Refugee Programs 


Churchmen and representatives of in- 
tergovernmental agencies met in Geneva 
last month to discuss the lagging progress 
of World Refugee Year. The special em- 
phasis from July, 1959, through June, 
1960, is an attempt to marshal support 
for long-term solutions to the world-wide 
refugee problem 

At the halfway point, said Dr. Elfan 
Rees, chairman of the international com- 
mittee in charge of W.R.Y., results are 
far from encouraging. “Every refugee 
believes that this is the year of his sal- 
said Dr. Rees, “but many are 
going to be wrong. The voluntary agen- 
cies will have to face a wave of despair 
among those who have been passed 
over.” 

Claude de Kemoularia, special UN 
representative, said that governments are 
partly to blame for their reluctance to 
support the maintenance and resettle- 


vation,” 


ment of refugees. He said that a “mini- | 


of $29,000,000 is needed | 


mum figure” 
this year in addition to normal contribu- 
tions by governments just to cover ref- 
ugees under UN mandate, who are 
located in Europe, the Middle East, 
Hong Kong, Morocco, and Tunisia. 

Cooperating governments, Mr. de 
Kempoularia added, have granted an 
“extremely low” total of 4,300 entry 
visas for resettlement of persons during 
World Refugee Year. 
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s the above chart indicates, the 
cost of living increased about 
22% from 1948 through 1959. But 
during the same 12 years mcome pay- 
ments from the Foundation’s Com- 
bined Trust Fund increased over 60%. 
If you would like to give financial 
support to the Church . . . yet receive 
income from your capital . . the 
Foundation’s Regular Life inceune 
Plan offers an ideal solution . . . Your 
gift would be invested in the Founda- 
tion’s Combined Trust Fund and in- 
come paid quarterly for the duration 
of one or two lives. Thereafter the 
income benefits the work of the 
Church in perpetuity. 
You are free from investment wor- 
ries now and in the future through 
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Without obligation, please send me your pamphlet explaining 
benefits of your Life Income Plan for. « « 


54 55 5657s 58 (1959 
the Foundation’s continuous manage- 
ment. Both principal of your gift and 
income from it can grow along with 
our economy. Your gift can be a 
Living Memorial in your name, that 
of your family, or a loved one. 

To encourage such gifts the gov- 
ernment allows a generous deduction 
from income taxes year gift is made 
(at age 60 it is $603.21 per $1,000 of 
gift.) There is no capital gains tax 
on a gift of appreciated securities or 
other property. 

In addition to all these advantages 
you gain the great satisfaction of 
knowing that long after your life on 
earth, your fund will continue to 
strengthen the work of the Church 
and the cause of Christ. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION |! 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 
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“POPULATION BOMB’”’ 


A 24-page pamphlet on the dangers of 
the world population explosion. 


Teachers use it in their classes— 
Ministers in their churches— 
Commentators in their broadcasts— 
Newspapers in their editorials. 


Arthur Krock of the New York Times writes: 
“This is the best presentation that | have 
seen of the basic threat to our civilization.” 


Write for a FREE copy to the 
Hugh Moore Fund, Dept. P 
51 East 42nd St. 

New York 17, N. Y. 
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A teacher affects eternity, as Henry Adams said. 
But his influence is often immediate, too. 


Consider the influence of Dr. Gerald W. Thiessen, chairman of the 
Department of Chemistry at Monmouth College, Monmouth, Illinois. Dr. 
Thiessen has taught at this Presbyterian-related college since 1930. 


® During 1952-1956, twenty-nine students were graduated from Monmouth 
with majors in chemistry. Twelve continued on in graduate study; eight 
approximately 27%) were candidates for the Ph.D. degree. About one- 
third of all Monmouth’s chemistry majors from 1931 to 1956 (272 
students) have earned either Ph.D. or M.D. degrees. 


® According to a report (1947) of the President’s Scientific Research 
Board, Monmouth College and four other small liberal arts colleges 
‘Hope, Juniata, St. Olaf, and Oberlin) produced more candidates for the 
Ph.D. degree in chemistry (1936-1945) than four leading universities— 
Johns Hopkins, Fordham, Columbia and Syracuse. 


Dr. Thiessen—and Dr. William S. Haldeman, who preceded him as chair- 
man of Monmouth’s chemistry department—are part of the rich heritage of 
excellence Presbyterians enjoy. Monmouth is one of forty-five colleges related 
to the United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. All are fully accredited. 
\ll take the business of education and good teaching seriously. They welcome 
your sons and daughters as students. They welcome your interest, your 


prayers, your gifts. 


The Board of Christian Education 
Tue Unrrep Presspyrertan Cuurcu 1n THE U.S.A. 
826 Wrruerseoon Burpinc, Puirapetpnia 7, Pa. 








NEWS 


A special report 
by Aprian CACERES 
as told to 
Freverick G. TINLEY 


on the first time in four centuries, 

the Roman Catholic Church in 

Latin America is experiencing a 
revival. It is not a revival in the same 
sense as were the spiritual movements 
which from time to time have purified 
and renewed the Protestant Church. 
Nevertheless, it does aim to reform the 
spiritual life of a decadent Church, and 
to renew the moral tone of Catholic 
Latin America. At the same time, it hopes 
to recoup the pre-eminence of Roman- 
ism in the social, intellectual, and polit- 
ical life of the hemisphere. 

During my service as a priest of the 
Roman Church in Bolivia, I had oppor- 
tunity to know intimately the need for 
such a revival. In 1952, I was called to 
La Paz, capital of Bolivia, to serve as 
secretary of the National Episcopal Of- 
fice, established for the co-ordination of 
all the activities of the Roman Church 
in Bolivia. In this position I had a com- 
plete picture of the life of the Church 
in my native land. I could witness and 
take part in the beginnings of the revival 
which eventually will profoundly affect 
the Church in all of Latin America. 

The spiritual and moral condition of 
Romanism in Latin America is deplor- 
able. Decay within and enemies without 
have decimated its forces, and have un- 
dermined its influence throughout the 








continent over which it once held un- 
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CATHOLIC REVIVAL 


in Latin America 


A former Roman Catholic clergyman, now a Protestant seminary 


student, describes unprecedented efforts to strengthen: and purify 


the Roman Catholic Church in every country of Latin America 


challenged sway. Today Rome no longer 
claims as her own 98 per cent of Latin 
America’s two hundred millions. She ad- 
mits that no more than 10 per cent of 
those she has claimed are in any way 
faithful in their religious duties. 

The phenomenal growth of the forces 
which Rome considers as deadly enemies 
has threatened the Church’s very exist- 
ence. Pope Pius XII named these en- 
emies as Communism, Protestantism, the 
secularization of life, and spiritualism. 
If drastic steps are not taken to arrest 
the growth of these forces, the future is 
dark indeed for the Roman Church in 
Latin America. 

Communism is strong, especially 
among the working class, and does not 
lack fanatical adherents among intellec- 
tuals. But Protestant growth has been 
far greater. Since 1920 the Evangelical 
Churches have increased from a few 
scattered, insignificant groups to a con- 
stituency of at least five million, Rome 
officially admits. 

Pope Pius XII himself was the initiator 
of this revival. In effect, he said to the 
bishops of Latin America: The dioceses 
in Latin America contain one-third of all 
the world’s Catholics, yet they contribute 
nothing to the growth of the Church 
throughout the world. Indeed, they must 
themselves’ be supported by others. 
Weakened by the spiritual and moral 
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condition of its clergy, by ignorance, 
superstition, and the lethargy of its peo- 
ple, the Latin American Church is easy 
prey for its enemies. The Church must 
cleanse itself and re-establish its place 
as the predominant spiritual force in the 
life of Latin America. 

This was in substance the Papal 
message to the first congress of Latin 
American bishops ever held, in Rio de 
Janeiro in 1955. Smarting under the re- 
buke of the Pope, the bishops organized 
CELAM, which is the Episcopal Coun- 
cil of Latin America. A permanent or- 
ganization with headquarters in Bogota, 
it is made up of episcopal representatives 
of national organizations in each coun- 
try, such as the one which I served as 
secretary in Bolivia. 

For once the Roman hierarchy is look- 
ing at its own Church from a realistic 
point of view, and is seeking to solve 
its problems. Along with the long-range 
planning there are objectives set up for 
the immediate future, and forces are be- 
ing mobilized as rapidly as possible to 
attain them 

It cannot be said that the entire 
Church has plunged wholeheartedly into 
the revival program. The “old clergy” 
are the conservative elements which 
would maintain the status quo. In con- 
trast, the “new clergy” are those who see 
the need for a new day and new ways. 





Vacationing in Florida? | 


VISIT HISTORIC ST. AUGUSTINE 
AND ATTEND SERVICES AT: 


Memorial 
Presbyterian Church 


FINE SPIRITUAL ATMOSPHERE 





Make your reservations at: 


HOTEL PONCE de LEON 


Jan. 2—April 12 + J. Kilbourne Hyde, Mgr. 


DIGNITY + REFINEMENT 


Finest in Accommodations and food 
Excellent entertainment and golf facilities 
Private Pool — Ocean Bathing nearby. 


The famous Memorial Presbyterian Church built 
in Byzantine-Mosque style, and the Hotel Ponce 
de Leon, designed along Spanish lines, are two 
of the top tourist attractions in St. Augustine. 
Both structures built by Henry M. Flagler in 
the 1890's; Carrere & Hastings, Architects; 
McGuire and McDonald, Builders. 





also in St. Augustine 
the NEW 
PONCE de LEON MOTOR LODGE 


OPEN ALL YEAR + WM. W. SUMMERS, Manager 
In Palm Beach 
THE BREAKERS 


DEC. 19—APRIL 3 « FRANK W. REGAN, Manager 


FLORIDA EAST COAST HOTEL COMPANY 
n Me 


AM R ENA ® 


NO MONEY DOWN! 


FlOrida’= 


SITES 

$395 
Lovely % acre sites in Central Florida hills, 
lake, grove area $395, no — down, 
$10 a month « Suburb of Ocala and 
dry « Streets, utilities « 22 ~% to Gulf 
Beaches « Fish, hunt ¢ Invest or retire, 
FREE color folder « Write Dept. 609 G 
Rainbow Park, Box 521, Ocala, Fig. 

















* FOLDING TABLE LINE 


Kitchen committees, social groups, atten- 
tion! Factory prices & discounts up to 40% 
to Churches, Schools, Clubs, etc. Monroe 
all-new FOLD-KING Banquet Tables, 
with exclusive mew automatic folding and 
locking, super strength, casy seat ag. 68 models and sizes, 


NEW 1960 CATALOG FREE 

Color pictures. Full line tables, chairs, table and chair trucks, plat- 
form-risers, Bos co ee bulletin boards. Our Slnd year. 
THE MONROE CO., 64 Church St., Colfax, lowa 


ROBES 


Write for cotal 

swatches. Fine om Baw = 
tiful tailoring; fair prices. Men- 
tion whether for pulpit or choir, 
and give name of 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


11145, 4th St. Greenville, tl, 
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CHOIR ROBES 


Your choir wil! look its 
best, sing its best, in our 
robes of colorful and 
long-wearing fabrics, 
custom-tailored for the 
perfect fit. 

PULPIT ROBES —* made the 


quality way to keep their 
“Sunday” look for years. inc 


a 
yA gxcellence since 1912 


a 0 
Stand are west 36th St. 
New York 18, N.Y. 
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COMFORTABLE full seat and back. 
Fully upholstered. Wide selection of 
modern fabrics and frame colors. 
Folds flat for compact storage 


VERTICAL CHAIR ar — Moves 
ond stores 24 BTC Chairs. Steel ' 
frame. Rolls quietly, easily 

Send for FREE full color brochure 


The BREWER-TITCHENER CORPORATION 
Furniture & Equipment Division 
Cortland |, New York 


GOWNS 
CHOIR - PULPIT ’ 


STOLES - HANGINGS. 3 
THE C. E. WARD CO. 


NEW LONDON, OHIO 
HOTEL GROSVENOR 
35 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 


Well known Assembly Place 
for Presbyterians and all Protestants 


OECORATOR 
MODEL 

















Come and feel at home 
Air-conditioned rooms available 
Write jor brochure, Dept. PL 









Since 1889 LEADING DESIGNERS and CRAFTSMEN of 


STAINED GLASS 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS & BRONZE TABLETS 


PAYRE-SPIERS SGUDIOS 


48-54 EAST 13th ST. + PATERSON 16, W. J. 





VISIT HOLY LAND 


SUMMER ODYSSEY includes Mt. Sin 
Passion Play. WORLD MISSIONS SEMINAR 
(Oct.-Jan.). Experienced Leaders, economy 
priced, FREE Illust. Folders. 


BIBLE LANDS SEMINARS Box 3-PL. 
32 


Wilmore, Ky. 
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They are going out into the highways and 
byways to encounter the people where 
they are, for the great mass of people in 
Latin America are not in the churches. 
These priests form a forward-looking 
group which will make use of any method 
to achieve its ends. Thus we see many 
of the techniques of Protestant missions 
appearing for the first time in the work 
of the Roman Church. 

Roman Catholic radio stations have 
sprung up all over the continent. Clinics, 
hospitals, social service organizations, 
agricultural missions, and youth groups 
have been called into being on a scale 
never before attempted in four centuries 
of Catholicism in Latin America. Active 
measures are being taken to penetrate 
the predominantly anticlerical and indif- 
ferent universities of Latin America. 

One of the most important aspects of 
the revival is that for the first time the 
laity is being mobilized. The man in the 
pew is not only being permitted, but is 
encouraged to speak out. From the tradi- 
tionally passive role of the layman, he 
is being drawn into participation in the 
activities of the church. 

It is mainly through different move- 
ments that lay participation is being 
achieved. There is the liturgical move- 
ment. This is a revolution in worship. It 
aims at participation in singing, prayers, 
and in the Mass in an intelligent way. 
The truth is that the great majority of 
Catholics who attend the Mass have no 
idea of its meaning. Now there are often 
two or even three priests officiating. One 
recites the rite in the traditional Latin. 
The others explain the meaning of each 
step of the drama in Spanish, or, if need 
be, in an Indian tongue. 

The catechistical movement is an- 
other aspect of the revival. Today it is 
no longer a matter of memorizing words 
and phrases like parrots. The new cate- 
chisms are attractive booklets, amply il- 
lustrated and explained. Along with the 
printed pages go movies, filmstrips, and 
even flannel-graph lessons. 

Not all of the catechistical teaching 
is being done in church or school. Going 
out into the rural areas are mobile chap- 
els mounted on trailers. With public- 
address systems, movie projectors, and 
recordings, it is easy to gather a crowd. 

By far the most important movement 
to enlist laymen is Catholic Action. In 
every parish throughout Latin America 
there is, or will be, some phase of Cath- 
olic Action. There are groups for men 
and women, young men and young 
women. These groups are subdivided in 


turn, according to culture, into societies 
for rural people, factory workers, family 
groups, secondary students, and uni- 
versity students. 

In Catholic Action societies the lay- 
men organize and direct the program. 
They are encouraged to accept their au- 
thority and responsibilities. The priest 
serves only as counselor. These lay or- 
ganizations in the parish are becoming 
the right arm of the priest, and in great 
measure will be responsible for the ulti- 
mate success or failure of the revival. 

In its encouragement of the laity, the 
“new clergy” is not attempting to with- 
draw them from the world. The aim is 
to moralize the secular order. For exam- 
ple, in Latin America dancing is almost 





Dr. Adrian Caceres is author of “Roman 


“ 


Catholic Revival in Latin America. 


always an occasion for heavy drinking. 
This leads to abject drunkenness, bloody 
fights, and licentious conduct. The young 
people of the parish come to the priest 
and tell him that the university is having 
a dance. Shall they go? “Yes,” he tells 
them, “but do not touch one drop of 
liquor. And when the dance is over, come 
directly to the church and, free from 
mortal sin, participate in Holy Com- 
munion.” 

It is interesting to notice the place of 
the Bible in this revival. Today Roman 
Catholics in Latin America are being en- 
couraged to read the Scriptures. “Bible 
weeks” are being held in many parishes. 
The interest in the Bible being generated 
in the Church is bound to influence the 
course the revival is to take. Indeed, this 
aspect of the movement presents the 
greatest hope that it may turn into a 
genuine work of the Spirit of God. 

One of the principal problems which 
the Roman Church has to solve is that 
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NEWS 


of the clergy. The priesthood is deficient 
both in quantity and quality. Steps are 
being taken to make up this deficiency. 
Through the emphasis on youth work, 
the Church is attempting to recruit young 
men for the priesthood. The hope is that 
within twenty years there will be suffi- 
cient priests to care for the needs of the 
Church in each country, 

For the present, the Latin American 
Church is turning to other lands for help. 
Hundreds of priests, members of the dif- 
ferent orders, nuns, and even bands of 
laymen are going to help in this revival. 
Most of these come from the United 
States, but many are also being sent 
from European countries. 

This missionary clergy and the new 
national clergy will be different, it is 
hoped, from the standard which has pre- 
dominated in Latin America through the 
centuries. The Pope has been empha- 
sizing that the clergy must be of a high 
moral and spiritual order. There is to be 
an end of those priests who spend their 
time sitting in their houses sipping wine, 
attending to their duties in a routine way. 
The new clergy are getting out into the 
streets, and into social and political life. 

The Roman Church expects to re- 
cover its former pre-eminence in the 
social and political life of Latin America. 
Nonetheless, it realizes that the twen- 
tieth century is not the seventeenth. 
Conditions have changed radically, and 
now the conquest must be made with 
spiritual and moral forces. The Church 
will certainly continue to attempt to 
dominate the political life of the conti- 
nent. However, it is probable that less 
recourse will be had to violent means 
in dealing with Protestants. There was 
recently an incident in Bolivia in which 
a group of American priests stepped in 
to prevent an act of violence on the part 
of other priests. Their ground for doing 
so was that the repercussions in the 
United States would do the Church more 
harm than any temporary relief from 
Protestant activities was worth. 

It is interesting to note that, though 
one of the frequent accusations made 
against Protestants in Latin America is 
that their movement is being sustained 
by Yankee dollars, this is true for the Ro- 
man Church also. The North American 
priests are being supported by U.S. 
funds, and much equipment is being sent 
southward. For example, the Knights of 
Columbus in Chicago recently donated 
a complete printing press to the Church 
in Bolivia. Hundreds of jeeps and much 
audio-visual equipment have been sent. 
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Pin 

Passing through the wards, I saw a 
little girl sitting’ on the floor. She 
looked up at me with such a friendly 
smile. She was so sweet and attractive, 
I stopped to pat her gleaming black 
hair. Then I saw that leprosy had eat. 
en her toes and a part of her feet. 
“Poor little brave girl,” I thought, 
“how can you smile when you have no 
feet?” Then the old saying came to my 
mind, “I complained because I had no 
shoes until I saw a man who had no 
feet!”” Pin (just 
Pin—she has no 
surname) is a lit- 
tle orphan girl, 
around 9 or 10, in faraway Thailand. 
She has never been to school but is in- 
telligent and very winsome. 

Leprosy is not hereditary but is con- 
tagious. A healthy child left with lep- 
rous parents is certain to contract the 
disease. CCF helps to remove such 
children to school colonies and keeps 
them safe from leprosy’s horrors. To 
let them remain with infected parents 
is like leaving children to play in a 
river infested with crocodiles. Yet 
many remain for the lack of funds to 
save them. CCF helps children like 
Pin, too, who are leprous. She needs 
to have her legs amputated, her dis- 
ease arrested and then, later, with ar- 
tificial limbs she will be able to stand 
up again. 

CCF also assists blind, deaf, crip- 
pled, retarded and tubercular children. 
But the greater number of the chil- 
dren are orphans, refugee or “cast 
off” children—normal except for their 
hunger, homelessness and neglect. 
There are children who need help be- 
cause they have never eaten a full 
meal, never worn anything but rags. 
Some of them have never even been in 
a house. There are children who sleep 
on the streets and search refuse cans 


















—for whom a spoiled banana is a 
treat! In India, parents within the 
past two months have sold their chil- 
dren for as little as seventeen cents, 
hoping the purchaser would feed them 
when they could not. Children like 
these can be cared for in a CCF home. 
The cost is the same in all countries 
listed below—$10.00 a month. 


Christian Children’s Fund, incorporated in 
1928, with its 340 affiliated orphanage- 
schools, assists over 30,000 children in 
40 countries. It is the largest Protestant 
orphanage organization in the world. It 
serves 35 miliion meals a year. It is regis- 
tered with the Advisory Committee on Vol- 
untary Foreign Aid of the International 
Cooperation Administration of the United 
States Government. It is experienced, effi- 
cient, economical and conscientious. Chil- 
dren can be “adopted” in any of the coun- 
tries listed. 


COUNTRIES 

Africa (Central), Austria, Bel- 
gium, Bolivia, Borneo, Brazil, Bur- 
ma, Canada, Chile, England, Fin- 
land, France, Greece, Hong Kong, 
India, Indonesia, Iran, Israel, Italy, 
Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, Korea, 
Lapland, Lebanon, Macao, Malaya, 
Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, Phil- 
ippines, Portugal, Puerto Rico, 
Spain, Syria, Taiwan (Formosa), 
Thailand, United States, Vietnam, 
Western Germany, American In- 
dians or greatest need. 


For information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 





I wish to “adopt” a boy (2 girl O 


eS Dg RA ee ee en 
(Name Country) 


I will pay $10 a month ($120 a 
year). Enclosed is payment for the 
(1) full year ( first month. Please 
send me the child’s name, story, 
address and picture. I understand 
that I can correspond with the child. 


Also, that there is no obligation to 
continue the adoption. 





CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 





I cannot “adopt” a child but want 
to help by giving $..........................08 


( Please send me further infor- 
mation. 


QUOT 6k eG ZONE......... 
PI oi he ee 
Gifts of any amount are welcome. 
Gifts are deductible from income 
tax. 
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It can be said that the Latin American 
Church is living on dollars sent from the 
United States. 

What effect will this revival have on 
the Evangelical Church during the com- 
ing years? The Roman Church realizes 
that Protestantism is in Latin America to 
stay. Nevertheless, it hopes to restrain 
the growth of the Evangelical Church so 
that its increase will be no greater than 
the increase in population. Thus Protes- 
tantism would be “contained.” 

The course of the Protestant Church 
is clear. It must continue to accelerate 
its growth. Fortunately, today the door 
is wide open for the preaching of the 
gospel throughout most of Latin Amer- 
ica, and there are signs of spiritual hun- 
ger among the multitudes. 

The Protestant Church has some tre- 
mendous advantages. There is, for one, 
the positive message of salvation through 
faith in the living Savior. Again, there is 
the example of the transformed lives of 
hundreds of thousands of believers. Ro- 
manism cannot match this evidence with 
the lives of its followers. 

If we consciously strive to press these 
advantages, we will see a great increase 
in the growth of the Evangelical Church 
in the next few years. 

The challenge is not simply to imitate 
a well-organized human effort. It is to 
lay hold on the power of God, so that his 
transforming might will be demonstrated 
to the millions in Latin America. 


New Police Chief Appointed 
After Clergymen’s Exposé 


A result of the exposure by Protestant 
ministers of vice and gambling in Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia (P.L., Jan. 15), has 
been the appointment of a new police 
chief with orders to crack down on these 
activities. 

City Manager James C. Boyd ordered 
new Police Chief M. A. Baumann to 
“give the works” to all undercover vice 
and gambling spots in Wheeling. In 
raiding these locations, the police head 
was told to arrest patrons, as well as pro- 
prietors. 

Following charges of “rampant vice” 
in the city which were made by Wheel- 
ing ministers from their pulpits, Mr. 
Boyd conducted a personal investigation 
of conditions. He said that in the past 
few months there had been an increase 
in gambling and prostitution and that 
some of the places operated as bars are 
being used as bases for vice and other 
illegal activities. In closing these places, 
he stressed, every law will be used, in- 
cluding those pertaining to public health 
and safety. 

Meanwhile, minister Arthur Freet of 
First Presbyterian Church deplored “the 
broad paintbrush treatment” accorded 
Wheeling’s problems. “It seems to be in 
vogue to throw stones at Wheeling,” he 
said in a sermon, “and the city has suf- 
fered considerably.” 





Giant bell weighing six and one-half tons is inspected on its arrival in New 
York from Holland for installation in the 187-foot tower of the Presbyterian 
Kirk in the Hills at Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. The shipment, insured for more 
than $100,000, included 77 bells totaling more than 60 tons. When installed, 


they will, it 


is believed, form the world’s 


largest cast bell carillon. Kirk 


in the Hills is a $5,000,000 reproduction of Melrose Abbey in Scotland. 
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Of People and Places 
HOSPITAL HEAD CITED BY QUEEN 


Dr. Eileen Snow, director of the Chris- 
tian Medical College in Ludhiana, Pun- 
jab, India, was honored recently by 
Britain’s Queen Elizabeth with the Order 
of the British Empire in recognition of 
her outstanding medical service. Dr, 
Snow, who will retire next month, will 
be succeeded by Dr. Melvin A. Casberg, 
who went to Ludhiana late in 1959 un- 
der appointment by The United Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A. 


PRESBYTERIANS HONORED 

Mr. and Mrs. Silas C. Brown, both 
ninety-six years old, were cited recently 
for their eighty-year memberships in the 
First Presbyterian Church, Ridgebury, 
New York (the Reverend William W. 
Wildeman, pastor). Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown have served the church in many 
capacities since they joined at sixteen 
years of age, on the same day. 
@ The Reverend Dr. Donald F. Camp- 
bell, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Stamford, Connecticut, was 
named the 1959 recipient of the “Citi- 
zen’s Award” of the Stamford Post No. 
142 of the Jewish War Veterans of the 
U.S. The award is given annually to an 
individual who has worked with distinc- 
tion in the fields of interfaith harmony, 
civic affairs, and public welfare projects 
on a community-wide basis. A dinner 
was held this month in Dr. Campbell’s 
honor. 
@ Dr. and Mrs. Willard E. Rice were re- 
cently guests of honor at a reception 
held in recognition of the twentieth an- 
niversary of Dr. Rice’s pastorate in Union 
Presbyterian Church, Schenectady, New 
York. The couple was presented with a 
purse at the time. 
@ Miss Belle Simpson, still active ninety- 
four-year-old member of Graystone 
United Presbyterian Church, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend Frank A. 
Lawrence, pastor), was honored at a re- 
cent congregational meeting. Miss Simp- 
son joined the church on February 8, 
1879. 
@ Thirty-eight members affiliated for 
fifty or more years with the Canonsburg 
(Pennsylvania) United Presbyterian 
Church (the Reverend Paul R. Graham, 
pastor) were honored recently at a 
Golden Membership Service in the 
church. Twenty-two of the long-time 
members were present; fifteen were con- 
fined to their homes or lived too far 
away; one had died a week before. 
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For the Record 
ANNIVERSARIES: 

185th. Barnet Center, Vt. (the Rev. 
Kalman Sulyok, pastor). 

100th. First United, Topeka, Kans. 
(the Rev. Dr. Robert R. Crothers, pas- 
tor). 

Presbytery of Monmouth, Synod of 
New Jersey. The celebration service was 
held in the Old Tennent Presbyterian 
Church, Tennent, New Jersey (the Rev. 
Charles H. Neff, pastor), where also the 
first meeting of the presbytery was held 
a century ago. 

First, Shortsville, N.Y. (the Rev. Rich- 
ard H. Haynes, pastor). Partial refur- 
bishing of the sanctuary was dedicated. 

First United, Cambria, Wis. (the Rev. 
Robert I. Larsen, pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 

Westminster, New Orleans, La. (the 
Rev. Arthur C. Hillegass, Jr., pastor), of 
a new church. 

Christ, Springfield, Mass. (N. N. 
Herndon, Jr., pastor), of a new church. 

Glendale, Mo. (the Rev. J. Bruce 
Melton, pastor), of a new Christian edu- 
cation building and an extension of the 
chapel unit. The new building is the sec- 
ond of a four-building project. 

Church of the Cross, Omaha, Nebr. 
(the Rev. Ralph Gerber, pastor), of its 
first unit, a fellowship hall. 

United-Fourth, Albany, N.Y. (the 
Rev. David E. Mulford, pastor), of an 
education unit and a fellowship hall— 
the first unit of a completely new church 
plant. 


NEW CHURCH ORGANIZED: 

Woodland Hills, Calif. (the Rev. 
Alden McKelvey, pastor), with 110 char- 
ter members. 


INDEX 

An index of the 1959 issues, Vol. 12 
of PresBYTERIAN Lire, is being printed 
for the convenience of subscribers. In- 
dexes for 1956, 1957, and 1958 issues 
are also available. Send 20 cents in 
stamps for each index desired to Pres- 
BYTERIAN Lire, Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 
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HE ‘SEES’ WITH HIS FINGERS 





SOMEONE TO LOVE 
THIS BLIND CHILD 


This is 4 year old Vellaisamy. He is one of 240 
blind bo 
School for Blind Children in Palamcottah, India. 
In > ae world Vellaisamy lives by touch and 
eel... 
someone loves him. He believes in God and 
trusts that He will hel 
darkness. You can help him better to know God 
by your gift of hope to the Society which will 
help cloth 

blind children in over 30 Christian Schools in 


ys now receiving an education at the 


he knows when someone is near... that 


him in his world of 


1e, feed and educate him and other 


Africa, Asia and the Middle East. Won’t 
you pray for our work and make God’s 
love real to a blind child? Blind chil- 
dren need someone to love and care for 
them. You can show them your love by 
giving generously now. 











needed. 


Mt htt ie ae eae eee ee ee | 
of the world is only one of | JOHN MILTON SOCIETY | 
the many services to the | Helen Keller, President | 
blind at home and over- | 475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y. | 
seas which the John Mil- | n gratitude for my sight, | gladly enclose $_________ to help 

; ; jt hten the way of a blind child through the good work per- | 
ton Society carries on as ym by your Society. 
the agency of the Protes- 
tant Churches of the | Name | 
United States and Canada. | address | 
Your contribution in ANY | City __ Zone State ey | 
AMOUNT is desperately | Pi26o | 

] 










Cushioning ag ho Pascaes 


To speedily relieve painful 
corns, sore toes, callouses, bun- 
ions, tender spots, b i on 
bottom of feet—use Dr. ’s 
Kurotex. You cut 
this soothing, cush- 
ts flesh color, 

moleskin 


tounp a any size or shape 
and apply. At Drug, 


and 5-10¢ stores. 


D! Scholls KUROTEX 
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FALSE TEETH 


That Loosen 
Need Not Embarrass 


Many wearers of false teeth have suffered 
Teal embarrassment because their plate 
Scene. slipped or wobbled at just the wrong 
time. Do not live in fear of t ASTER the 
to you. Just sprinkle a little F the 
alkaline (non-acid) powder, on your plates. 
Holds false teeth more firmly, so they feel 
more comfortable. ee, Checks “plate 
odor” (denture breath). t PASTEETH at 
drug counters a, 





PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings — Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers— Communion Linens 
mbro'! ies—Fabrics 
Custom pegs | for Clergymen 
Marking 123 Years of 
1837 Service to the Church 1960 
ond Clergy 





cCOx SONS & VINING, Inc. 
' s N y * N.Y 
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>; >. THE SAME? 


en Sun’ 
tells you what is different about 


St. Petersburg 


“the sunshine city’’ 


St. Petersburg is unlike the other 
vacation lands you’ve seen. It’s a 
family center — metropolitan, yet 
friendly. 

We have kept St. Pete a clean, 
green spot—the kind of place 
you'd like to live. We have good 
schools, modern stores, churches. 
Some 7,000 new homes in every 
price range were built last year. 

And we live outdoors almost all 
year. It’s easy to find partners for 
golf, fishing, bowling, or any other 
activity. We would enjoy being 
your friend. 

We invite you to come and visit 
—come back to stay. 

The new Florida Presbyterian 
College will start construction soon 
in St. Petersburg. 
Do you prefer hotels, motels, 
apartments or beaches? We'll 
send a catalog if you write: 

H. R, Davenport, Manager 

Chamber of Commerce 

St. Petersburg, Frorida 

















CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


@ The New Alaska, by Janette T. 
Harrington. An illustrated report on 
fast-changing conditions calling for 
a full Christian ministry in our forty- 
ninth state. Reprints from Pressy- 
TERIAN Lire. 15¢._ 


@ Mission Yearbook of Prayer, 
1960. This guide for daily prayer 
gives names of mission workers, 
their stations, and current activities, 
both in this country and overseas. 
50¢. 


@ That Ye Bear Much Fruit, How 
Disciples Are Made, The Militant 
Church. Three pamphlets prepared 
for use with Church Officer Train- 
ing Program in 1959 to provide 
background for discussion of “The 
Nurture of the Church.” Recom- 
mended for popular distribution. 
5¢ each, 25 for $1.00. 


@ Pastor's Discussion Guide— 
Year Ill, “The Nurture of the 
Church.” 75¢. 


@ The Great Ngee, by Lois John- 
son McNeill. The stirring biography 
of one of the great pioneers in the 
Christian mission to Africa, Silas F. 
Johnson, written by his daughter. 


$1.00. 


@ Dawn Over Temple Roofs, by 
Lucy Starling. The author’s adven- 
tures as a missionary in Thailand. 
Book includes historical material 
and illustrations. $2.00. 


@ Presbyterian and Reformed 
Jubilee Bulletin Covers. Full-cover 
reproductions of the seals of the 
Reformed Churches of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Jubilee 
statement on back; inside pages 
blank. $2.00 per 100. Illustration 
of Calvin and the Syndics visiting 
the new Academy at Geneva, three 


pages blank. $1.50 per 100. 


Order from Presbyterian Distribution 
Service: 

225 Varick Street, New York 14, N.Y. 
416 S. Franklin St., Chicago 7, II. 
234 McAllister St., San Francisco 2, 
Calif. 














SEEN AND HEARD by John R. Fry 


Some Bloke Pushed a Button 


On the Beach is the successful last 
novel of the British writer, Nevil Shute. 
He was a story writer who never let 
issues interfere with a story, and there- 
fore gained a reputaticn as a romantic 
novelist who might always be counted 
on for strong love interest and lively 
pace. In his last novel, however, he fit- 
tingly told a story about the end of the 
human race. On the Beach has been re- 
told as an immensely powerful movie. 

The viewer sees a group of people 
in Melbourne, Australia, living out the 
last four months of their life. The en- 
tire population of the world has been 
destroyed by a thermonuclear war, and 
deadly clouds bearing radioactive par- 
ticles will, depending on the strength 
and direction of the wind, in time bring 
destruction to all life in Australia. An 
American submarine, at sea during the 
war, comes to Australia and is used in 
a reconnaissance mission to discover the 
chances for human life in Alaska, It finds 
none. Moving down the coast, the sub- 
marine verifies the terrifying fact that 
no one is alive in San Francisco or any- 
where else in California. It returns to 
Australia shortly before radioactivity in 
the air dramatically rises, and the people 
begin to die. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: Life stops. 
People are destroyed by the air they 
must breathe. Why? According to a sci- 
entist aboard the submarine, because 
some bloke sitting before a radar screen 
somewhere saw something and pushed 
a button which set into motion the en- 
gines of destruction that have no way 
of being halted. One barrage of H-bomb 
calls for another in return. Right? 
H-bomb wars must be conducted like 
fist fights; an aggressive act calls for re- 
taliation. The trouble is that unlike fist 
fights, which concern two parties, an 
H-bomb war kills everyone. And that is 
the trouble pictured by this exceedingly 
troubling movie. 

Stanley Kramer’s direction of the film 
brings into focus the preciousness of a 
life that is almost over. He shows young 
families, lovers, the unloved; he is 
amused without being hard on people 
who can’t get out of the rut under any 
circumstances. The billiard games go on; 
fishermen head for the hills, swimmers 
for the beach, and sports car enthusiasts 
for the track. The mood of these scenes 
is like the mood created by Thornton 





Wilder in Act Three of Our Town when 
Emily “returns” home to see the life she 
can never again enjoy. 

The acting is superb, Gregory Peck 
plays the submarine commander; Ava 
Gardner is at her best as a woman who 
has allowed her life to slip like sand 
through her fingers; Donna Anderson and 
Anthony Perkins do fine jobs as the 
young husband and wife; Fred Astaire 
in his first dramatic role makes us forget 
that he can dance. All are Oscar ma- 
terial, as are the direction, the produc- 
tion, the music, and John Paxton’s 
scenario. 

Some newspapers have suggested edi- 
torially that the movie is unduly pessi- 
mistic. They are arguing, of all things, 
that movies and politics don’t mix. Some 
staunch supporters of our present de- 
fense effort have also expressed concern 
about the unreality of the film, pointing 
out that not everyone would be killed in 
an H-bomb war. Cold comfort. Some 
churches have reservations about the 
picture, believing that the use of suicide 
pills by the Australian population may 
be unethical. 

In the meantime, we are reminded 
in the last scene of the movie that as a 
Salvation Army banner puts the matter: 
“There is still time, brother.” A wise use 
of that time might involve showing our 
older children and young people the 
dangerous world they must face, and 
we, too, if we dare, 





Fred Astaire gives scientific advice to 
the submarine crew in “On the Beach.” 
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Speak Ye Uncomfortably 


HICHEVER member of the family sits beside me in our church on Sunday 
W ecnerally leaves a little space between us. This is not merely so that we 
can pile up our bags and gloves and coats. It is chiefly because I am a restless 
listener. 

During the worship portions of the service, I am quiet enough. My mind 
may stray, led into private paths by some phrase of the public prayer. My 
mood may become more critical than worshipful (I often pray for forgiveness 
on this account) if we sing what one critic has described as “bosom-centered” 
hymns, with their cloyingly sentimental tunes. But I do not generally start 
to wriggle until the sermon. Sometimes my thrashing indicates a disagree- 
ment with some point the pastor is making. It is not considered correct to 
raise your hand in church and say, “I beg your pardon, Sir, but I'd like to 
differ on that,” or “How’s that again?” Shifting around in the pew, on the 
other hand, bothers only your neighbor, and I don’t do it on purpose. 

For the most part, my motor response comes about because I feel the 
needle. “Ya got me!” the television cowboy says, putting his hand over his 
heart, and slumping to the ground. That’s the way I feel when our minister 
says a probing word—sometimes it is an entire sermon—which jabs me in 
one of my sensitive places; my sporadic alternations between sloth and busy- 
ness; my lack of active love toward the old, the boring, the out-of-sight, out- 
of-mind people, such as refugees, mental patients, and far-off, neglected 
friends. 

Our minister’s sermons are often like this. They make me uncomfortable. 
I am grateful for them. A minister wants to be liked, like anybody. He must 
glow when people pump his hand and say, “I got such a comfort out of your 
sermon this morning.” That is, he surely glows if he knows them to be people 
in need of comfort. 

All of us need comfort sometimes, and we are never without the need for 
the ultimate comfort of the knowledge that God is Lord of this mixed-up world. 
But when I sit cosily in church on Sunday morning with a good dinner in the 
offing and no more than the merest intellectual awareness of the threat of 
hydrogen bombs, I need discomfort more than reassurance. Go right ahead, 
all you ministers. Speak ye uncomfortably to Jerusalem. 
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@ Guaranteed income for life up te 7.4% oe 
up. 





PRESBYTERIA 


tell me what perc 
date of birth being 


PRESBYTERIAN 
ANNUITIES 





You too can enjoy your later 
years, with freedom from many 
money worries, through partici- 
pation in the Presbyterian An- 
nuities Plan, 

The plan, sponsored for over 
70 years by the Church Boards, 
is very simple. You can invest any 
amount from $100 up, and you 
will receive a guaranteed income 
for the rest of your life. 

At the same time you have the 
satisfaction of knowing that you 
are helping your Church in its 
vital Christian work. 

You earn up to 7.4% on your 
annuity investments, depending 
on your age. You also enjoy large 
tax savings each year as long as 
you live. 


ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


ing upon age, for any amount from $1 


Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 


Proven security—ne worry—no risk. 
~ pout fees—no medical examination—no age 
mit. 
Income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 
MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 
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FURNITURE 


yours FREE! cine, culenaaniaiaah 
SEE the new 
28-page Endicott 
catalog — shows 
complete line of 
fine furniture, 
Cushron-Eze pews, 
and the new 
Add-a-Cushion . .. 
also plant and 
manufacturing 
facilites. 












VINYLFOAM 


add-a: CUSHION 


designed to fit all types 
of church pews 


Write Dept. PLO2 
ENDICOTT 
CHURCH FURNITURE 
Winona Lake - Indiana 


























INVITATION | 


to the Summer Festive Party 
with Robert and Lee Heinze. 


Dr. Heinze is General Manager 
of Presbyterian Life. 


Europe 1960. 

July 8 to August 13. 

Parade of Festive Events. 

High Sacred Drama. 

The Passion Play at Oberammergau, etc. 
Visit 8 countries. 


Request brochure and plan. 
Cultural Travel Center, 

| Suburban Office: 
11-19 River Road 
Fair Lawn, New Jersey 
SWarthmore 6-1907. 




















ADDED INSPIRATION 
THIS EASTER 
A complete selection of 
distinctive styles and qual- 
ity fobrics. Ali colors and 
shodes. Send today for 
FREE catalog: C-20 (Choir 
ond Accessories); 
(Children's Robes); 
P-20 (Pulpit Robes); CF-20 
(Confirmation Robes). 








PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & CO. 


DEPT. 7, SCRANTON 2, PA. 





WE'VE BEEN ASKED 


Question: John 2:11 speaks about 
the “signs” that Jesus did. What is 
meant by this word signs? 


Answer: The word refers to miracles 
of Jesus. It indicates that these miracles 
are more than remarkable events. The 
signs point to or hint at the presence and 
active power of God in these works done 
by Jesus. They attest that God is present 
and at work in Jesus; they show that 
Jesus has the approval and support of the 
Father, who sent him to bring life to 
men. 

But these signs indicate God's pres- 
ence and power, and his approval of 
Jesus, only to those who have spiritual 
eyes to see what they mean. It may seem 
odd to us, but many people who saw the 
mighty works of Jesus did not believe in 
him. It is always possible in life to stand 
in the presence of God's truth and action 
and not be aware that he is really pres- 
ent and active. The signs are there, but 
one may miss their meaning and fail to 
see God's work in them. 


Question: Some of my friends con- 
demn the Revised Standard Version 
of the Bible because it differs from 
the King James Version. They say 
that Revelation 22:18-19 shows that 
the King James Version must not be 
changed. Is this so? 


Answer: No. Note two things about 
the verses in the Book of Revelation: The 
writer of these verses was talking about 
the content of his book. He did not want 
people changing what he had written. 

He was talking about his book as writ- 
ten in Greek. He had no idea that his 
book would be translated into English; 
he was not saying that one English trans- 
lation would be final and must not be 
changed. 

The King James Version is probably 
the greatest classic of English literature. 
No informed person would belittle it or 
deny its great contribution in the life of 
the Church. But it is a translation of the 
original Hebrew and Greek writings, or 
rather a revision of still earlier transla- 
tions of those writings. It was made be- 
cause Christians at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century wanted the Bible in 
their own language. This is the basic 
purpose of a translation, to give the 
book’s content in language clear to the 
reader. 

In our day the language of the King 








James Version, while rich, beautiful, and 





moving for those who understand it, is 
no longer clear to all who read it. To 
many it seems strange and out of date in 
some of its words and expressions (“wot” 
for “know”; “conversation” for “man- 
ner of life”). Further, the King James 
Version was made on the basis of medi- 
eval manuscripts, while now we have 
much earlier manuscripts, and can use a 
more accurate original text. The Revised 
Standard Version is in language that 
children, young people, and adults can 
more easily understand, This Revised 
Standard Version has been approved for 
use in our Church. 

The main thing is to read and know 
the Bible. If some prefer to use the King 
James Version, let them do so. If others 
prefer to use the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion, let them do so. I am happy when- 
ever the Bible is read and taken seriously, 
no matter which version is used. But I 
do think, after careful study and use of 
both versions, that the Revised Standard 
Version is much more helpful for the 
worship and teaching program of our 
Church and for the personal use of most 
church members. 


Question: Is it true that women 
may become ministers but not eld- 
ers? What are the duties of deacon- 
esses? 


Answer: In our Church both men and 
women may be ministers, elders, or dea- 
cons. Since both men and women may be 
deacons, I see no need for the office of 
deaconess. As you recall, The Presbyte- 
rian Church U.S.A. once recognized 
two kinds of deaconesses. In a_ local 
church, women could be elected to the 
office of deaconess, “in a manner similar 
to that appointed for deacons and set 
apart by prayer,” but they were not or- 
dained. In the presbytery, women gradu- 
ated from an approved training school 
could be set apart to the service and of- 
fice of deaconess by prayer. But once 
women became eligible for election as 
deacons, there was no longer any need 
for a separate office of deaconess in the 
local church. The office of commissioned 
church worker and the decision to or- 
dain women as ministers seem to take 
away all need for an office of deaconess 
in presbytery. The office of deaconess is 
not mentioned in the Constitution of The 
United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 


—F.Loyp V. FiLson 


Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Seminary 


PRESBYTERIAN Lift 
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CHILDREN’S STORY by Dorothy Ballard 





A Pitcher’s Glove and a Fishing Pole 


Being a hero is great stuff. But, boy, 
you've got to watch your step. When 
people get to thinking everything you 
do is right, you'd better be sure it is right. 

I learned this from Kibby, of all peo- 
ple. 

He’s the kid who tagged after Slim 
Markley and me last year—me_ being 
Chuck McDonald. Now naturally two 
sixth-grade fellows aren't keen on having 
a fourth-grader in their hair. Sometimes 
Kibby was a real pest, But other times— 
well, you get a kick out of a guy who 
laughs at all your jokes, believes every- 
thing you say, even the bragging part, 
and wants to be just like you. So we let 
him hang around, 

Also, Kibby was just as crazy about 
baseball as we were. The biggest charge 
in Kibby’s life was the time Slim let him 
put on the Jonas glove to play catch. 

I was pretty impressed with that big- 
league glove myself. The way Kibby 
acted, you’d have thought it was made 
of solid gold. 

I only saw Cy Jonas once, when he 
pitched a no-hitter against Milwaukee. 
But Slim had been with his uncle to Cy’s 
house. Yes, actually. They had talked 
about baseball, natch. Cy told Slim that 
when the going got rough he tried to re- 
member that younger fellows were 
watching him to learn the right way to 
do things. That was the day he gave Slim 
the glove with “Cy Jonas” written on it. 

Slim took good care of that glove, so 
I don’t know how it ever happened to get 
lost. But on the morning the Markley 
family moved away from our town, Slim 
came to my house almost bawling. 

“We're leaving in a couple of minutes, 
and I can’t find my Jonas glove. Chuck, 
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what'll I do?” 

I tried to comfort him. “Probably it 
got packed up with some other stuff, and 
it’s in the moving van.” 

Kibby appeared then from next door 
to say good-by, my mom was over hug- 
ging Mrs. Markley, and Mr. Markley was 
hollering for Slim. I gave Slim a hack on 
the shoulder. “Don’t forget we’ve got a 
date at camp next summer.” 

Slim had been a wonderful pal. 
Watching him disappear down the street 
in the car, I felt like bawling myself. But 
Mom didn’t give me time. 

“Come on, Chuck,” she said. “You and 
Kibby can help me check through the 
Markleys’ house before I turn the key 
over to the real estate man.” 

She gave Kibby a carton and asked 
him to pick up the waste papers and take 
them to the trash bin out back, My job 
was to make sure the Markleys had left 
nothing behind. Kibby and I went up- 
stairs together. 

Slim’s room was as empty as a pop 
bottle after a ball game. No sign of the 
Jonas glove anywhere. But when I felt 
around in Mr. Markley’s closet, I found 
a fishing reel in the corner. 

“Isn't that a honey!” I crowed, pulling 
it out into the daylight. “Finders keep- 
ers.” 

I was only kidding. Well, 90 per cent 
kidding. It did cross my mind that I 
could use a beauty like this on my own 
fishing rod. Only I meant all the time to 
send the reel to Mr. Markley, and | 
turned around to tell Kibby that. But he 
had already gone downstairs to collect 
more papers for the trash bin, 

When Mom and I finished in the 
house, I went home. I hunted up some 





wrapping paper and string, and was try- 
ing to do up the reel in a neat package 
when Kibby came easing over. He had 
a queer look on his face, as if there was 
something he wanted to tell me, but 
wouldn't. When I explained what I was 
doing, the look on his face got even 
queerer. 

“But you said you were going to keep 
the reel,” he blurted out. “You said find- 
ers are keepers.” 

“That was a joke, Kibby. Don’t you 
know I'd never do a low-down thing like 
that?” 

He skinned out of our kitchen faster 
than a runner from third going for home 
base on a single. When he came back, he 
shoved something soft and leathery into 
my hand, It was the Jonas glove. 

“I found it when I emptied the trash,” 
he said hurriedly. “It was back of the 
bin, under some sacks. I knew it didn’t 
belong to me. But I wanted it, I thought 
if you were keeping the reel, then maybe 
it was all right for me to keep the glove.” 

“Yeah, I know. Me and my big 
mouth,” I said. “Next time I'll make sure 
you understand when I'm kidding.” 

I smoothed out the glove and looked 
at Cy Jonas’ signature. Not only grown- 
up heroes like Cy had to be careful. Ev- 
erybody has somebody else waiting to _ 
see what's right. Kibby had been watch- 
ing Slim and me. Probably some real 
little guys were looking up to Kibby. 
Some responsibility. It made me feel sud- 
denly close to Cy and Slim—and Kibby. 

Kibby helped me do up the package, 
a big package with the Jonas glove 
folded around the reel, Then we went 
down to the post office together, me and 
my pal Kibby. 
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49 MODEL ROOMS—FULL COLOR 
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We add New Wools and lend our materials Free 
if you’re short—or wish to send your materials 
after-your rugs arrive.” Walter E. Olson, Prés. 


By the Famous Olson Process... 


. the valuable wools and good materials in old 
rugs, carpets, clothing are scientifically reclaimed like 
new, bleached and separated. The seasoned wool is 
merged with choice NEW WOOL, dyed and spun into 
yarn. Then we weave heavy, deep-textured, Reversible 
New Broadloom Rugs or wall-to-wall Carpeting, at 
Savings up to 4. All this within a week. Double the 
wear and luxury. Our 86th year. 


NO RISK OFFER: Send materials at 


our expense. Satisfaction guaranteed. 





Choice of 47 Lovely New Colors, Patterns 


ae of col- / Smart TWEEDS Modern 
oO (oO o mate- 
Solid Colors Casuals 
> 
rials. Any ize YOU T embossed Effects Florals 
Early American Scrolls 


up to 18 feet wide, 
seamless, any length. Oriental Designs Ovals 
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